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British Crime Pamphleteers: 
Forgotten Journalists 


By Ted Peterson 


During his thirty months with the Army Air 
Force in England, Sgt. Peterson gathered ma- 
terial for this article on a fascinating phase of 
journalistic history. The author is now a mem- 
ber of the journalism staff at Kansas State Col- 
lege. He is a journalism graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


STORIANS of the press have 

given scant attention to a form 
of journalism that was in vogue for 
at least two centuries; a form so 
widespread that it flourished in 
such scattered places as London, 
Derby, Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Dublin and lesser cities of the 
United Kingdom as well as, for a 
time, in parts of Canada and the 
United States. This neglected aspect 
of journalism is the reporting of 
crimes, trials and executions by 


means of broadside, pamphlet, and 
book. 


Crime pamphleteering is of ob- 
scure origin. Undoubtedly, it is a 
descendant of the broadsheet ballads 
of Elizabethan times. These ballads, 
sung by the hawkers who vended 
them in the streets, were essentially 
journalistic in nature and described 
recent crimes, scandals, catastro- 
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phes.’ It it unlikely, however, that 
crime pamphlets were turned out in 
any quantity before the middle of 
the seventeenth century; printing 
and publishing were still too young 
and too hampered by government 
restrictions. Between 1477, when 
William Caxton published his first 
book in England, and 1640, hardly 
more than 20,000 books were pub- 
lished in that country; and con- 
tributing toward this number were 
reprints of earlier editions, all the 
editions of the Bible and parts of it, 
Acts of Parliament and public rec- 
ords—as well as pamphlets.” The 
pamphlets published during this pe- 

1 Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Main Our- 
rents in the History of American Jour- 


nalism (New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1927), p. 3. 

* Percy H. Muir, Book-Collecting As a 
Hobby (London and Chesham: Gramol 
Publications, Ltd., no date. 1944), p. 13. 
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riod concerned themselves primarily 
with a revival of classical learning.’ 
Crime pamphlets probably made 
their emergence in quantity during 
the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, after the Star Chamber had 
been abolished and when restric- 
tions on publishing were lifting. 
Why did they come into being at 
all? One can guess. Crime had a 
tremendous popular appeal during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Major criminal trials filled 
the courtrooms beyond capacity. 
Executions were public, and people 
swarmed to see them. Often the 
spectators amused themselves by 
taunting the wretch on the scaffold; 
a mob howled around the gallows 
when Elizabeth Brownrigg was exe- 
cuted in 1767 for the murder of her 
apprentices. Seven thousand per- 
sons turned out to see William Cor- 
der hanged at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1828 for the murder of Maria Mar- 
ten; afterward they bid as high as a 
guinea an inch for the hangman’s 
rope, and offered large sums for the 
murder weapons.” Bleyer quotes 
Eustace Budgell, a cousin of Addi- 
son, as saying in 1733 that news of 
crime and accidents was what many 
readers wanted and that the popu- 
larity of at least one weekly journal 
was due largely to its published con- 
fessions of criminals about to be 
executed.° But newspapers during 


8A. F. Pollard, Political Pamphlets 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Co., 1897), p. 13. 


4 Rosamond Bayne-Powell, EZighteenth- 


Century London Life (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1938), p. 207. 

5Camden Pelham, The Chronicles of 
Crime (London: T. Miles and Co., 1891), 
Vol. II, p. 155. 


* Bleyer, op. cit., p. 25. 
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the greater part of the eighteenth 
century were equipped to give crime 
nothing but the scantiest of coverage, 
They were of only two or four smal] 
pages, and advertisements and essays 
encroached upon the limited news 
space." Where, then, if not from 
broadsheet, pamphlet, or book, was 
the public to get details of wrong. 
doing, lives of criminals, their com- 
plete dying speeches and confes- 
sions? 

Crime pamphleteering flourished 
throughout the eighteenth and most 
of the nineteenth centuries. The 
writer’s investigation suggests that 
its golden age was roughly from the 
mid-1700’s until the mid-1800’s. By 
the eve of the present century, it was 
all but dead; the latest date the au- 
thor has found on a pamphlet is 
1887, although a few others presum- 
ably were published after that. The 
death of crime pamphleteering likely 
was the result of a combination of 
circumstances, among them the 
growth of the daily press, an in- 
creased tempo of everyday life, a 
broadening of interests in the com- 
mon man. Explaining the decline of 
political pamphleteering, Pollard 
says, “The function of the pamphlet 
. .. is now performed by a multitude 
of quarterly, monthly, weekly and 
daily periodicals.”* And so the 
function of the crime pamphlet has 
been taken over by the true detec- 
tive story magazine, the Sunday sup- 
plement, the tabloid, and papers 
such as the London News of the 
World, which devotes most of its 
columns to news of crime and scan- 


dal. 


7 Ibid., p. 24. 
® Pollard, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Ye CRIME PUBLICATIONS 
took three forms—broadsides, 
pamphlets, and books. The broad- 
sheets usually were folio in size, and 
invariably were printed on only one 
side. Black headlines in huge 
wooden type splashed across their 
tops; the text, in smaller type, us- 
ually ran in three columns. Some 
were illustrated with lurid woodcuts. 
The early sheets were “wretched im- 
pressions of blotchy lamp-black and 
oil on execrable tea paper” until 
James Catnach, an enterprising Lon- 
don publisher who used real print- 
er’s ink and good white paper, revo- 
lutionized the trade in 1815.” 

The majority of pamphlets were 
octavo in size. By current standards, 
their title-pages were typographical 
monstrosities. The titles themselves, 
which scarcely could be read in a 
single breath, served as a sort of 
headline-summary of the volume’s 
contents. A typical title of the eight- 
eenth century was The Trials of Wil- 
liam Earl of Kilmarnock, George 
Earl of Cromarty, and Arthur Lord 
Balmerino, for High Treason, Before 
The House of Peers at Westminster- 
Hall, On The 28th and 30th of July, 
and the Ist of August, 1746, With an 
Account of The Lives, Families, Be- 
haviour, and last Dying Words of 
the Earl of Kilmarnock, and Lord 
Balmerino, who were beheaded on 
Tower-Hill, on Monday, the 18th of 
August 1746.” Titles of the following 
century had lost none of their ver- 
bosity, as witness the following ex- 
ample from the press of John Fair- 


*Frederick W. Hackwood, The Good 
Old Times (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1910), p. 231. 

1 Printed for A. Dickenson, bookseller 
7 jie Holborn, London. No date, likely 
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burn, 2 Broadway, Ludgate-Hill, 
London, in 1817: Horrible Rape and 
Murder!! The Affecting Case of 
Mary Ashford, A beautiful young 
Virgin, Who was diabolically Rav- 
ished, Murdered, and thrown into a 
Pit, as she was returning from a 
Dance; including the Trial of Ab- 
raham Thornton, for the Wilful Mur- 
der of the said Mary Ashford; with 
the whole of The Evidence, Charge 
to the Jury, &c. Tried at Warwick 
Assizes, before Mr. Justice Holroyd, 
On the 8th of August, 1817. Taken 
in Short Hand. To Which is added 
Copious Elucidations Of this extra- 
ordinary Case and Correct Plan of 
the Spot Where the Rape and Mur- 
der Were Committed, &c, &c. 


The books, too, were invariably 
octavo volumes, and it must be em- 
phasized that they were highly jour- 
nalistic in tone. It was not unusual 
for their publication date to be post- 
poned in order that they might record 
such last-minute developments as the 
condemned man’s dying confession 
or his conduct on the scaffold. For 
instance, the second edition of Wil- 
liam Creech’s report of the trial of 
Deacon Brodie and George Smith for 
robbing the General Excise Office in 
Edinburgh in 1788 was delayed for 
some days so that an account of the 
criminals’ behavior at their execu- 
tion might be included.” In publish- 
ing his first edition of the same trial, 
Creech did not wait for a portrait of 
Brodie, but ten days later he adver- 
tised that “former purchasers of the 
above account of this singular trial 
will be accommodated with the print 
at 6d each on sending their copies to 


1 William Roughead, editor, The Trial 
of Deacon Brodie (Glasgow and Edin- 
ie William Hodge and Co., 1906), 
Pp. 4 
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Mr. Creech’s shop.” Some of the 
books were issued a part at a time. 
Robert Buchanan’s report of the 
trial of Burke and Hare in Edin- 
burgh in 1828 was put out in two 
parts; the first 64 pages sold for two 
shillings, the remaining 136 for three 
shillings sixpence.” Thomas Ire- 
land’s account of the same trial was 
issued in fifteen parts in brown paper 
covers at sixpence each.“ 


Illustrations in the pamphlets and 
books usually were limited to en- 
gravings or simple pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of the prisoners (“sketched 
from life, in the dock”) or maps 
indicating the scene of the crime 
and the route taken by the criminal. 
A few went further; in quaint and 
tiny woodcuts one 1720 volume 
showed Thomas Savage bashing his 
master’s servant over the head with 
a mallet, kneeling over her prone 
body, languishing in prison and even- 
tually hanging from the gibbet.” 

Most of the broadsides, pamphlets, 
and books were individual items 
that sprang up as the result of a 
particular, sensational case. Some 
crimes—the Burke and Hare murder 
partnership in Edinburgh, for one— 
inspired a flood of ephemeral publi- 
cations.” Publications often went 
through several editions before pub- 
lic interest flagged, and by that time 


13 Tbid., p. 232. 
18 William Roughead, editor, Burke and 


Hare (Edinburgh and London: William 
Hodge and Co., Ltd., 1921. Limited Edi- 
tion), p. 397. 


14 Tbid., p. 398. 


% The Life and Death of Thomas Sav- 
age, Who was twice Executed at Ratcliff, 
for the Murder of his Master’s Maid-Serv- 
ant’”’ (London: John Marshall, 1720). 


1%®For an excellent bibliography of con- 
temporary publications that the Burke and 
Hare case gave rise to, see William Roug- 
head’s Burke and Hare, Limited Edition. 
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a new murder was ready to be chron. 
icled. On the other hand, a few 
pamphlets amounted to periodicals 
devoted to the reporting of crime. 
These had a definite publication date 
each week, and in some respects they 
resembled the early English news. 
books of the seventeenth century. In 
the early 1730’s, J. Roberts at the 
Oxford-Arms, Warwick Lane, Lon- 
don, published his weekly, Proceed. 
ings at the Sessions of the Peace, and 
Oyer and Terminer, for the City of 
London, and County of Middlesex, a 
dreary title for the lively material to 
be found in his booklets. These 
paper-cover sessions papers, six by 
eight inches and averaging perhaps 
twenty-four double-column pages, 
gave an almost verbatim report of 
the court proceedings in all the im- 
portant cases of the week, the crimes 
ranging from petty theft to highway 
robbery and murder. Roberts’ pam- 
phlets, which sold for sixpence, were 
intended for popular consumption, 
although he suggested that they had 
a special value to lawyers. He ac- 
cepted advertisements—most of them 
for nostrums purporting to cure 
venereal disease or the itch—which 
he ran on the last pages of each 
issue. 

Supplementing Roberts’ booklets 
were the pamphlets of John Apple- 
bee in Bolt-Court, near Leg-Tavern, 
Fleet Street, who each Saturday pub- 
lished The Ordinary of Newgate, 
His Account of the Behaviour, Con- 
fessions, and Dying Words, of Male- 
factors, Who Were Executed at Ty- 
burn. His were the same size as 
Roberts’ work and of a similar for- 
mat; their average length was less, 
and they sold for threepence. Apple- 
bee’s publications traced the crim- 
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inals’ courses from the time they re- 
ceived the death sentence through 
their execution. They were written 
by James Guthrie, ordinary of New- 
gate Prison, who made fond use of 
the first person in his reports. 


ONTENTS of the broadsides, 

pamphlets, and books were var- 
ied. Broadsheets, less ambitious in 
scope than the other two forms be- 
cause of size restrictions, offered bal- 
lads that old crimes so often in- 
spired, accounts of executions, last 
speeches, sketchy reports of trials 
and miscellaneous sidelights on con- 
temporary wrongdoing. Printed as 
they were on only one side and hav- 
ing a comparatively small body of 
text, they were an ideal means of 
giving the public news while it was 
still fresh. Dublin handbills were 
telling of the murder of Margaret 
Murphy, a prostitute, not long after 
the deed. One of them, about six by 
eleven inches and tagged “special 
edition,” had this headline: “Horri- 
ble Murder in Bull Lane. Appre- 
hension of the Murder [sic].” Its 
complete text was as follows: 


It becomes our painful duty to re- 
cord one of the most brutal murders 
ever committed in this City. Another 
Unfortunate. On last night, between 
the hours of ten and eleven o’clock 
in a house of ill fame in Bull Lane, 
an unfortunate named Margaret Mur- 
phy, was brutally assasinated by a 
pensioner, he cut cut [sic] her throat 
from ear to ear, and mutilated her 
person in a shocking manner. On 
entering the room this morning a 
sickening sight presented itself to my 
veiw [sic]—huddled up in the mis- 
erable room lay the unfortunate crea- 
ture, in a pool of blood, wearing her 
hat and feather, a warning and lesson 
to all.” 


17 No publisher, no date (circa 1865). 
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Andrew Carr was charged with 
the murder, and a folio broadsheet 
gave a brief account of his trial 
under a compelling black head: 
“The Late Horrible Murder, In 
Dublin. Dreadful Sentence of 
Death.” At the top was a terrify- 
ing woodcut showing the murderer 
finishing off his victim while an all- 
seeing eye looked on from the upper 
right. Carr’s execution was reported 
in still another broadsheet, the open- 
ing paragraph of which, apart from 
its editorializing, stands as a fair 
news lead: 


Andrew Carr, the unfortunate man 
who as our readers are aware, had 
been tried and found guilty at the last 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer for 
the murder of Margaret Murphy at 
Bull Lane, on the 16th of june last, 
expiated his awfull crime by suffering 
death upon the scaffold this morning 
within the precincts of Richmond 
Bridewell.” 


The gruesome details of the hang- 
ing were not withheld: 


When the bolt had been drawn, the 
body fell to the ground, which it 
struck heavily, and with the force of 
the recoil, the head was completely 
severed from the trunk. A volume of 
blood gushed out and _ berspattered 
the ground. The scene was dreadfull to 
behold, the body and head was shortly 
afterwards taken upon seperately and 
placed in coffin to await an inquest, 
which will be held at twelve o’clock.” 


For a filler in the lower right-hand 
corner, the printer used a small and 
gruesome cut of a coffin. 

The coffin filler turns up again in 
another folio handbill from about 
the same period, the heading of 


18 No publisher, no date. 
19 No publisher, no date. 
* Original spelling and grammar. 
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which is: Last will and dying con- 
fession of Patrick Kilkenny, who 
forfeited his life on this morning at 
Kilmainham Gaol, for the notorious 
Murder of his true-lover Margaret 
Farquhar, with a full account of Her 
Ghost!! As seen by Kilkenny on 
the night preceding his Execution, 
with further particulars of his most 
awful attempt on the life of a turn- 
key of the Gaol.” The murdered Kil- 
kenny declared he had been visited 
by the ghost of his victim, a circum- 
stance that furnished good copy for 
the broadsheet publishers: 


The turnkey (a most sensible man 
and truly religious) had only time to 
notice that the apparition had a most 
ghastly appearance and a cut on her 
left eyebrow, before he fainted. Kil- 
kenny refused to tell more than that 
she had spoken to him, and forgave 
him for what he had done, promising 
at the same time to wait for him 
under the drop on the following 
morning. 


The sheet chronicled the hanging 
of the murderer and concluded with 
the “Lamentation of Patrick Kil- 
kenny,” two stanzas of which illus- 
trate its style: 


In grief and anguish I now bewail, 

Bound in cold irons in Kilmainham 
Gaol, 

For this wilful murder I am content 
to die, 

And end my days on the gallows 

high. 


*- * *& 


In mud and water as you may see, 

I kept this creature down in agony, 

For life she struggled but in vain, 

Then with weeds I covered her, O! 
what a shame. 


21 No publisher, no date. 
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IE BULK of the pamphlets and 

books, with more space at their 
disposal than the broadsheets, of. 
fered verbatim reports of trials, often 
with such embellishments as a synop- 
sis of the crime, a word picture of 
the prisoner in the dock, his confes- 
sion and his demeanor at his execu- 
tion. Not a few were narrative ac- 
counts of crimes, and some were 
biographies of wrongdoers. Crim- 
inals in the condemned cell often 
wielded a prolific pen, and their out- 
pourings in the form of autobiog. 
raphies, letters to friends and clergy- 
men, warnings to the general public 
to go and sin not, frequently found 
publication in pamphlet or book. 


A closer examination of a few 
pamphlets will give the flavor of 
their contents and a glimpse at their 
style. Roberts wrote fairly detailed 
court reports in his previously men- 
tioned Proceedings at the Sessions 
of the Peace. He disposed of minor 
cases with a mere note: “Elizabeth 
James was indicted for stealing 2 
Petticoats, and other Things, the 
Goods of Jeremiah Van Scholina, 
April 22. Guilty 10d.”” He went 
into particulars in cases likely to 
catch the public fancy. When one 
Corbet Vezey was tried for locking 
his wife in a garret and starving her 
to death, Roberts conscientiously 
published the long indictment in full 
and gave testimony of all the wit- 
nesses in their own words. Describ- 
ing the garret, one witness—“Chris- 
topher Best, Beadle”—said: 


There was a half-peck Loaf wrap’d 
in a Cloth, and hanging up by a 


2 The Proceedings at the Sessions of the 
Peace, and Oyer and Terminer, for the 
City of London, and County of Middlesez, 
No. V, 1732, p. 142. 
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String: It was very hard and mouldy. 

| asked, why it was hung there? and 

somebody answered, to keep it from 
the Mice . . . I found several Bits of 

Cheese lying about the Garret. The 

Deceas’d said, These Bits of Cheese 

are laid for me, and I would eat them 

if I could, but in the weak Condition 

I am in, I might as well try to eat a 

Piece of Board.” 

Roberts’ report of the trial filled 
not quite ten of the double-column 
pages, and his accounts of a number 
of other cases were of equal or 
greater length. On the last page of 
each issue, for the convenience of 
the reader, he tabulated the punish- 
ments to which the week’s offenders 
had been sentenced: such a number 
to be executed, such a number to 
be burnt in the hand, such a number 
to be transported, such a number to 
stand in the pillory, with names of 
the convicts under the appropriate 
headings. 


The aim of many pamphleteers 
was to publish a prompt report of a 
trial that had caught the public in- 
terest. In April 1806 Richard Patch 
was tried for the murder of his friend 
Isaac Blight. A somewhat sketchy 
version of the proceedings can be 
found in a sixpence pamphlet pub- 
lished by M. C. Springsguth, 9 Cath- 
arine Street, Strand, London, enti- 
tled, An Account of the Very Re- 
markable Trial of Richard Patch for 
the Wilful Murder of Mr. Isaac 
Blight, Late Ship Breaker of Dept- 
ford. An accompanying engraving 
of Patch suggests that Springsguth 
was a resourceful journalist; the 
publication date on it is April 5, 
1806—the same day as the trial. 


* Ibid., No. II, 1732, p. 41. 
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His review began thus: 


On the evening of Monday the 23rd 
of September, 1805, as Mr. Isaac 
Blight, a very respectable Ship- 
breaker, of Greenland Dock, Deptford, 
was sitting in a room in his own 
house, the door was opened by some 
person unknown to him and a pistol 
fired at him, the ball entered his right 
side, passed quite through his body, 
and out at the opposite side. So ex- 
traordinary and melancholy an event 
occasioned the most lively grief and 
anxiety amongst his neighbors, medi- 
cal assistance was resorted to but in 
vain. He languished in great pain till 
the following afternoon, when he ex- 
pired. 

Thereupon Springsguth devotes 
eleven written pages to the coroner’s 
inquest and the examination of Patch 
before the Magistrates. 

The trial itself was disposed of in 
eight pages. The reporter took note 
of the crowd, the noblemen who at- 
tended, the prisoner’s appearance 
and behavior. “As the hour ap- 
proached, which was appointed for 
the opening of the Court,” he wrote, 
“the impatience of those who had 
been several hours waiting for ad- 
mittance, was such, that the numer- 
ous constables in attendance were 
scarcely able to preserve a passage 
for the Law Officers and others, to 
whom ingress was allowed; a few 
other persons were permitted en- 
trance, and they consisted of those 
whose habits and respectability made 
them unfit to contend with the popu- 
lace.” The prisoner Patch, the re- 
porter observed, was “genteely 
dressed in black and perfect com- 
posure marked his countenance and 
manner.” He noted the prisoner 
again as sentence of death was 
passed. “Patch heard the sentence 
with a degree of sullen composure 
bordering upon apathy, as if he had 
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previously made his mind to the 
event. He has the appearance of a 
decent yeoman, is about 36 years of 
age, and his countenance was more 
florid than we should have expected 
from the length of his imprison- 
ment.” 


HE PUBLIC showed a morbid 

interest in how prisoners were 
behaving in the condemned cell, and 
this Applebee tried to satisfy with 
his Ordinary of Newgate pamphlets, 
which have been mentioned earlier. 
These, as has been noted, were writ- 
ten by James Guthrie, chaplain of 
Newgate Prison, whose reporting 
followed a set pattern. He listed the 
condemned criminals by name and 
noted any who had won reprieves or 
died in prison. He included abridg- 
ments of the sermons with which he 
had tried to exhort them to righteous- 
ness and painstakingly set down 
their responses to his efforts. Then 
he gave short biographies of the 
prisoners, with a resume of their 
crimes, and mentioned their conduct 
while awaiting execution. He finished 
off with a description of their be- 
havior on the scaffold. His writing 
was wordy and touched with moral- 
izing: 


William Mead, eighteen Years of 
Age, of honest Parents, who put him 
to School, and taught him to read 
and write, to cast accompts to fit him 
for Business, and when of Age bred 
him to a Plaisterer; the same Busi- 
ness his Father was of. This Trade 
he followed for some Time, but turn’d 
an obstinate disobedient Child to his 
Parents, and would not be ruled by 
them, but join’d himself to the basest 
of Company, Thieves, Pick-pockets, 
etc., who prov’d his Ruin . . . He 
behav’d always well in Publick, and 
made regular responses to Prayers, 
and was attentive to Exhortations, de- 
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claring himself a true Penitent for his 
manifold Sins; that he believed in 
Christ as the Son of God and only 
Saviour of Mankind, and that he was 
in Peace with all the World.* 


The hanging of this same William 
Mead with a number of fellow crim. 
inals brought the following from 
Guthrie’s pen: 


John Johnson, alias Drew, was very 
sick, weak, and light-headed, and 
cou’d speak nothing to the Purpose. 
. . . Charles Patrick said that he had 
been one of the most wicked Boys 
upon Earth, but he hop’d in God’s 
Mercy, through Jesus Christ; and de- 
sired me to publish the two Papers 
under his own Hand, in Vindication 
of his poor old Mother, which he gave 
to me on Sunday last. William Mead 
was a very wicked young Man, as he 
own’d, but added no more to his 
Confessions . . . They were all devout 
and serious at Prayers and singing of 
Psalms, and went off the Stage, cry- 
ing out, that God would have Mercy 
upon them, and Lord Jesus receive my 
Spirit.” 


Letters, verses and life stories 
penned by the prisoners in the death 
cell frequently found their way into 
Applebee’s journal. A better crim- 
inal than poet, Thomas Past wrote 
the following lines shortly before 
his execution: 


In Shore Ditch there I did Dwell, 
Where many People knows me well; 
In Brandy Shops I did use, 

And lewd Women I did choose. 
A wicked Sinner I have been, 

In Whoring and in other things; 
Two Wives I have been Married to, 
Which now alas! does make me rue. 
I freely forgive every Body, 

And hope they will forgive me.” 


% The Ordina of Newgate, His Ac- 
count of the Behaviour, Confession, and 
Dying Words, of the Malefactors, Who 
ee at Tyburn, No. VIII, 1732, 
Dp. . 


% Ibid., p. 18. 
% Ibid., No. III, 1732, p. 11. 
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Many pamphlets told the story of 
a crime in narrative form—as op- 
posed to the court-reporting style of 
those of Roberts and Springsguth— 
using neither the techniques of the 
short story nor the news story but 
presenting their material as suited 
the authors’ whims. One of these, a 
green, paper-covered tract published 
about 1836 by Thomas Richardson 
of Derby, bears the engaging title: 
Greenacre, or the Edgeware-Road 
Murder. Presenting an Authentic 
and Circumstantial Account of This 
Most Sanguinary Outrage of the 
Laws of Humanity; and Showing, 
upon the Confession of the Culprit, 
the Means He Resorted to, in Order 
to Effect His Bloody Purpose; Also 
his Artful and Fiendlike Method of 
Mutilating his Murdered Victim, The 
Inhuman Manner in which he after- 
wards Disposed of The Mangled 
Body and Limbs, and His Cold- 
Blooded Disposal of The Head of the 
Unfortunate Female, on the Eve of 
Their Intended Marriage; With a 
full Account of the Facts which led 
to the Discovery of the Atrocious 
Deed; His Apprehension, Trial, Be- 
haviour at the Condemned Sermon, 
and Execution. In a tone of indig- 
nation, the author, C. J. Williams, 
tells the story of Greenacre’s life, 
his shady love affairs, his crime, the 
discovery of the victim’s body, his 
trial and execution. The telling is 
by no means objective; the author 
digresses at intervals for sermoniz- 
ing. The beginning is frankly edi- 
torial: 


Happily for the welfare of the 
whole human family, the crime of 
homicide is seldom allowed to go 
undetected or unpunished, however 
craftily devised, however secretly per- 
petrated. That All-seeing Eye which 
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never sleepeth, and whose omniscience 
cannot be evaded, rarely fails to pur- 
sue the offender until a dreadful doom 
overtakes and overwhelms him. 


According to the author, the ap- 
prehension of Greenacre was less the 
result of detective work than inter- 
ference by Providence: “At length 
one of those extraordinary impulses 
of the mind, which human reason 
cannot account for, and which shows, 
that in the discovery of murder the 
interference of an offended Deity 
is often conspicuously manifested, 
tended to fix the eye of suspicion 
upon the true author of the hellish 
deed.” 


HE BOOKS differed little in style 

from the pamphlets, but they 
had one distinct advantage—they 
had space to offer a wealth of de- 
tail and trivia which pamphleteers 
often found it nécessary to pass 
over. A 206-page volume” pub- 
lished in 1824 advertised itself as a 
complete history of the murder of 
William Weare by John Thurtell and 
Joseph Hunt.” The book is a com- 
plete history, containing a_ short 
story of the murder, faithful reports 
of the various investigations and 
trials, confessions, an account of the 
murdered Weare’s funeral, lengthy 
notes on the conduct of the accused 
parties before and after the murder, 
a commentary on newspaper stories 


274 Complete History and Development 
of All the Eatraordinary Circumstances 
and Events Connected with the Murder of 
Mr. Weare, Together with the Trial at 
Large; Including the Speeches of Coun- 
sel—Ezamination of Evidence—Defence, 
éc. éc. (London: Jones and Co., 1824). 


% Some interesting specimens of broad- 
sheet ballads inspired by this case, includ- 
ing one published by James Catnach, are 
to be found in The Trial of Thurtell and 
Hunt, edited by Eric R. Watson (Edin- 
burgh and London: William Hodge and 
Co., Ltd., 1920), pp. 209-217. 
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about the case, the condemned ser- 
mon and prayer in full, biographical 
sketches of those concerned in the 
crime, an elaborate account of the 
execution with generous sidelights— 
in short, everything one could want 
to know about the affair. The book 
is journalistic. Its material is poorly 
arranged and gives the impression of 
having been written and prepared in 
takes. The publisher’s object seems 
to have been to give as much infor- 
mation about the case as he could 
with as little delay as possible. 


Imprints on pamphlets and books 
from the early eighteenth century 
onward suggest that the majority 
were the work of booksellers who 
also did publishing. Some of the 
publishers printed the booklets in 
their own shops; just as often they 
let the job to commercial printers. 
Often their popular accounts of 
crimes were only a part—and us- 
ually a small part—of an output that 
included political tracts, fun and 
game books, letter writers, reports 
of speeches and parliamentary de- 
bates, cook books, even serious 
works. One or two examples will il- 
lustrate this point. John Bew, a 
London bookseller and publisher, in 
1775 brought out The Case of Mar- 
garet Caroline Rudd, a report of a 
trial for forgery. His other works 
about that time included The Ambu- 
lator, a guidebook to London and 
neighborhood; Arcandum’s Astrol- 
ogy; and the St. James Magazine, a 
periodical.” Charles Elliot, a pub- 
lisher in Edinburgh and London, 
turned out a trial of Deacon Brodie, 


2° Plomer, Bushnell and Dix, Dictionary 
of Booksellers and Printers, 1726-1775 


(Oxford University Press, printed for 
London Bibliographical Society, 1932). 
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the Edinburgh robber, in 1788. He 
also was publisher of a ten-volume 
Encyclopedia Britannica and, no 
small-time operator, he offered Wil- 
liam Smellie a thousand guineas for 
the copyright of his Philosophy of 
Natural History.” 


Not all the publishers were en. 
tirely scrupulous. A. Robertson, 
whose shop was at the “Foot of 
Horse Wynd,” Edinburgh, pirated 
William Creech’s report of the trial 
of Deacon Brodie in 1788 and pub- 
lished it as his own, as did J. Stew- 
art, another Edinburgh bookseller." 
But most untrustworthy of the lot 
seem to have been the broadside 
publishers. Anticipating the era of 
yellow journalism, James Catnach 
resorted to an interesting device to 
bolster sales of his sheets concern- 
ing the murder of William Weare by 
Thurtell and Hunt. When excite- 
ment over the execution of Thurtell 
had about died out, he brought forth 
a second penny broadside headed in 
large type, “WE ARE alive again.” 
The public read the two words as 
“WEARE” and, out of curiosity, 
spent its pennies.” Two other pub- 
lishers, with gross inaccuracy, in 
1829 printed broadsheets telling of 
the execution of William Hare— 
partner of the infamous Burke—-in 
New York and of his being hanged 
by a mob in Ireland, their sources 
being “an American paper” and “a 
Dublin paper.” * 


8 Tbid. 


1 William Roughead, editor, The Trial 
of Deacon Brodie, pp. 233-4. 


%2 Hackwood, op. cit., p. 232. 


83 William Roughead, ed., Burke and 
Hare, Limited Edition, p. 404. 
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HE MOTIVES in_ publishing 

crime tracts were several; the 
main one was profit. That they were 
profitable, there can be no doubt. 
Catnach amassed a fortune from his 
broadsheets, which included a good 
many with crime as their theme.” 
William Hone and his family lived 
for four months on the harvest from 
his The Maid and the Magpie, a plea 
for justice for Elizabeth Fenning, a 
servant girl who was executed in 
1815 for the poisoning of her master, 
a law stationer in Chancery Lane.” 
But profit, however welcome, was 
not the publishers’ only reason for 
turning their energies to crime pam- 
phlets. In the Elizabeth Fenning 
case, Hone acted in sympathy for the 
underdog, for he was one of many 
who believed with excellent reason 
that the girl was innocent, the victim 
of purely circumstantial evidence.” 
At the time Hone published two 
works, in addition to The Maid and 
the Magpie, discussing her case.” 


Hone was not the only publisher 
to take the side of a person about 
whose guilt there were doubts. In- 
deed, cases in which public opinion 
was divided on the guilt of the ac- 
cused usually brought forth pam- 
phlets strongly denouncing or hotly 
defending the defendant. The cause 
of William Bourke Kirwan, con- 
demned for the murder of his wife 
in Ireland in 1852, was championed 
in at least one contemporary book- 


*Hackwood, op. cit., p. 233. 


*® Frederick W. Hackwood, William 
Hone: His Life and Times (London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1912), p. 101. 


% Ibid., p. 100. 
* Tbid., p. 101. 
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let.” So was that of Israel Lipski, 
sentenced to death in 1887 for the 
murder of Miriam Angel, a young 
married woman, in her home in 
Whitechapel.” On the other hand, 
Madeleine Smith, the Glasgow belle 
whose trial for the poison-murder of 
her lover in 1857 ended with the pe- 
culiarly Scots verdict of “not 
proven,” was held up to the world as 
a murderess in a contemporary shill- 
ing pamphlet. 

Persons convicted of crimes found 
pamphlets a convenient means of 
vindicating themselves, of laying 
their version of the case before the 
public, especially if columns of news- 
papers were closed to them. In 
1793 John Grant, transported from 
Scotland for life for forgery, pro- 
tested his guilt in a 46-page pam- 
phlet containing a report of his trial, 
to which he added his own comments 
and conclusions.“ And Lieutenant 
George Kerr of the Aberdeenshire 
Fencibles in 1801 had published an 
account of his trial before a general 
court martial, with his explanations 
of pertinent matters, as a means of 
clearing his name.“ 


% Defence of William Bourke Kirwan, 
condemned for the Alleged Murder of His 
Wife, and, Now a Convict in Spike-Island 
(Dublin: Webb and Chapman, 1853). 


*® The Case of Israel Lipski, Now Lying 
under Sentence of Death for the Murder of 
Miriam Angel, by John Hayward, solicitor 
for the defense and published by the au- 
thor. No date, apparently 1887. 


© The Trial of John Grant, Sheriff-Clerk 
Depute of the Shire of Inverness before 
the Circuit Court of Justiciary Held There 
on May 1, 1798, for Forgery (Edinburgh: 
J. Robertson, 1793). 


“ The Trial of Lieutenant George Kerr, 
of the Aberdeenshire Fencibles, before a 
General Court Martial, Assembled at Dub- 
lin Barracks, on Wednesday, the 15th Day 
of October, 1800, (and Continued by Ad- 
journment to the 21st of the Same Month) 
on Charges Exhibited Against Him by 
ison) James Leith (Dublin: J. Milliken, 
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About crime pamphleteering in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, certain points stand out 
clearly. The most obvious one is, of 
course, that broadsides, pamphlets, 
and books afforded a suitable method 
of reporting crime in its many as- 
pects until the newspaper had grown 
large enough to assume that func- 
tion. Even with the development of 
the newspaper, crime pamphleteer- 
ing did not die immediately; it re- 
mained to supplement the press in 
satiating a devouring, crime-hungry 
public, to add its voice when the 
guilt or innocence of an accused per- 
son was in strong dispute. It re- 
mained until a modern press and new 
means of expression stripped it of 
its functions. 


In passing judgment on the crime- 
mongers, we must acknowledge that 
the majority of the pamphlet and 
book publishers did their job at 
least fairly well. Their titles were 
shocking, often little short of blood- 
curdling; but titles were headlines 
that had to sell the booklets. The 
contents seldom were as lurid as 
the titles made out. Quite often 
they were verbatim reports of trials, 
which can become tedious reading 
because of the space given to unim- 
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portant legal formalities, the repeti- 
tion of testimony; if the reader 
wanted blood and gore, he had to 
dig for it. The trials were reported 
with various degrees of accuracy, but 
most publishers apparently made an 
effort to get across at least the high- 
lights without garbling. They were 
made available to the public with 
little loss of time. The biographies 
of criminals and the narrative ac- 
counts of crimes at times may have 
been founded on slender sources, 
but at least they had this—they did 
not glorify the wrongdoer. Their 
sermonizing had one refrain—crime 
does not pay, and justice will 
triumph. 


With the broadside publishers, we 
can have no leniency. They dealt 
in the cheap, the sensational. They 
sometimes resorted to dodges to put 
across their wares, and altogether 
too often their material was based 
on the feeblest of facts. Their re- 
porting may have been swift but it 
was slipshod, and the text of the 
sheets would jar the sensibilities of 
any conscientious proofreader. In 
short, the broadsheets typified the 
yellow press. They have one saving 
grace: they sold extremely well. 
Apparently the public wanted them. 





Quantitative Survey of AASDJ Schools 


And Departments of Journalism 


By Charles E. Rogers 


Professor Rogers, chairman of the AASDJ Coun- 
cil on Education for Journalism, here analyzes 
and interprets the most comprehensive compila- 
tior of data yet assembled on facilities and pro- 
grams of the Association’s member institutions. 


STUDY of the programs of edu- 

cation for journalism of mem- 
ber institutions of the American 
Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism discloses both 
heartening strength and significant 
weaknesses. These qualities and de- 
ficiencies are not themselves charac- 
teristics which were discovered by 
those who conducted the study. They 
are characteristics which journalism 
teachers generally recognize. What 
the study did, however, was to place 
the characteristics in bold relief by 
comparing the quantitative data sup- 
plied by each school with the data 
supplied by all the schools in the 
association. 


The study was authorized by the 
AASDJ in 1944. Its purpose was de- 
clared to be that of discovering bases 
for standards with which to measure 
the accomplishments and qualifica- 
tions of schools for accreditation. 
The AASDJ Council on Education 
for Journalism was authorized to 
conduct the study. 

It was not intended that quantita- 
tive data should be used as the de- 
termining factor in _ accrediting 
schools. Actual accrediting would of 
course make use of qualitative as 


well as quantitative data, supported 
by first-hand observations of visiting 
committees. 


Acting upon instructions from the 
AASDJ, a comprehensive question- 
naire was prepared by the Council 
on Education of the AASDJ. Mem- 
bers of the association’s executive 
committee, and of the American 
Council on Education, contributed 
ideas. The form of the questionnaire 
took five months to complete. 

In final form the 14-page question- 
naire was divided into six sections: 
I. AASDJ Membership Require- 
ments; Il. Budget and Enrollment; 
III. Floor Space, Laboratories, and 
Equipment; IV. History, Purpose, 
and Collaboration with the Working 
Press; V. Journalism Courses; VI. 
Journalism Faculty. 


The questionnaire was intended to 
cover all facilities and functions of 
a school of journalism that could be 
described in quantitative terms. The 
data requested by the questionnaire, 
it was thought, would provide a com- 
prehensive picture of education for 
journalism as of 1941-42. The cur- 
rent data requested in the question- 
naire were those covering the college 
year 1941-42 since that was regarded 
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as a more normal college year than 
1943-44, the year in which the ques- 
tionnaire was prepared and mailed 
to the members of the association. 


Within four months from the time 
the questionnaire was sent to the 
directors of member schools, in May 
1944, all thirty-four directors had 
returned the forms with all or a large 
part of the data requested. Only two 
schools, for example, failed to report 
budget data, although each supplied 
substantially all other data _ re- 
quested. The schools in question re- 
fused subsequent requests to supply 
data directed to them by the chair- 
man of the council. 


With these exceptions, and a few 
others less serious, the directors co- 
operated conscientiously. The work 
of filling in the forms of the question- 
naire entailed a considerable amount 
of special local research of a time- 
consuming nature. 


HE DATA were tabulated in the 

fall of 1944. A preliminary sum- 
mary of the study was presented with 
the report of the chairman of the 
council to the AASDJ at its annual 
meeting in January 1945. The sum- 
mary was largely concerned with 
mere presentation of data, and un- 
dertook little by way of analysis or 
interpretation. At that meeting the 
AASDJ authorized its Council on 
Education to place the data at the 
disposal of the accrediting commit- 
tee when and if one was set up. 


Preliminary analysis and interpre- 
tation of the data were presented by 
the chairman of the AASDJ Council 
to the American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism in April 1945. 
The American Council at that meet- 
ing authorized the allocation of a 
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small fund for the continuation of 
analysis and interpretation. 

This paper is a report of progress 
made during the six-month period, 
May to October 1945. 

One who has followed the develop. 
ment of journalism education with 
sympathetic interest cannot fail to be 
favorably impressed by much that is 
revealed in the summaries. Advances 
made in the field within the last 
quarter century are prodigious, prob- 
ably greater than Deans Williams, 
Cunliffe, Allen, and Stone, or Dr. 
Bleyer, or any of the early directors 
of schools of journalism would have 
considered possible in any foresee- 
able future. 

These thirty-four schools by 1942 
had granted journalism degrees to 
more than 10,000 persons who in 
1942 were actively engaged in jour- 
nalism. Journalism seniors and grad- 
uate students enrolled in the thirty- 
four schools numbered more than 
1,400. The annual teaching budget 
amounted to more than one-half mil- 
lion dollars. 

Work space in the schools, with a 
total of 180,000 square feet for an 
average of 5,600 square feet, pro- 
vided liberal accommodations for re- 
porting, copy editing, typography, 
photography, radio, and advertising 
laboratories, and for the journalism 
library and faculty offices. Labora- 
tory equipment and office furniture 
were valued at more than $600,000 
or an average of $21,000. In addition, 
nineteen schools had available for 
demonstration or instruction com- 
pletely equipped institution-owned 
printing establishments valued at 
$974,000. Seven of the schools re- 
ported also institution-owned and op- 
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erated radio broadcasting stations 
valued at more than $265,000. 


Journalism instruction had been 
offered in at least one school for as 
long as seventy-two years and in all 
the schools for an average of thirty- 
four. The average number of years 
in which journalism had been offered 
as a major subject was twenty-two, 
but in six of the schools a journalism 
major had been offered for thirty or 
more years, and in fourteen schools 
for twenty-five or more years. 


In the early days of journalism in- 
struction it was common in some of 
the schools for non-professional stu- 
dents to outnumber professional stu- 
dents. Recognizing the existence of 
this situation, the association placed 
in its membership requirements the 
provision that a majority of the full 
time students in a member school 
should be regularly enrolled for a 
degree. 


The questionnaire sent to the 
members, therefore, asked for a 
statement of the percentage of stu- 
dents enrolled in professional jour- 
nalism courses. More than half of 
the schools reported 100 per cent, 
and the smallest percentage was 75. 
A number of the schools offer service 
courses for non-journalism majors 
whose programs require training in 
journalistic writing or advertising. 
These are listed as non-professional. 


GENERAL PICTURE of the 

course offerings is provided by 
the survey. All the schools provide 
training in reporting and editing, all 
but two in advertising, the history of 
journalism, typography, and maga- 
zine writing, and all but three in law 
of the press. Twenty-eight schools 
give instruction in business manage- 
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ment, twenty-six in editorial writing, 
and twenty in circulation. More than 
half of the schools teach community 
journalism, comparative journalism, 
and radio news writing. Twenty- 
seven include the ethics of journal- 
ism either as a separate course or in 
conjunction with other courses. 


Other courses which are taught by 
ten or more schools are comparative 
journalism, the reporting of public 
affairs, the press and foreign affairs, 
and critical writing. Fewer than ten 
schools offer courses in public opin- 
ion, technical and trade paper jour- 
nalism, short story writing, public 
relations or publicity methods, liter- 
ary and dramatic criticism, agricul- 
tural journalism, media analysis, and 
newspaper library methods. 


Among the thirty-four schools re- 
porting course offerings, a number 
give several courses in various sub- 
jects. Thus there are more than 100 
courses in advertising, seventy-two in 
reporting, and sixty-seven in typog- 
raphy. Besides the introductory 
course in advertising, these courses 
in the subject are listed: Advertising 
layout, advertising copy, retail ad- 
vertising, advertising problems, ad- 
vertising campaigns, national adver- 
tising, the psychology of advertising, 
media analysis, direct mail advertis- 
ing, and advertising art. 


No doubt the most important fac- 
tor in a school’s qualification is 
the faculty. This certainly is not 
measurable quantitatively. However, 
members of the staffs of the thirty- 
four schools were asked to report 
academic degrees held, years of ex- 
perience in newspaper and other 
journalistic work, and the number of 
journal articles, monographs and 
books published. The number listed 
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in Who’s Who in America was de- 
termined. 

Academic degrees were reported 
for the 237 persons having degrees 
among the 249 members of the 
thirty-four school staffs. The total 
number of degrees held by these 
journalism teachers was 450—bach- 
elor’s 258,’ master’s 150, Ph.D. 25, 
Litt.D. 8, J.D. 5, LL.D. 2, and R.IJ. 
and C.E. one each. 


Detailed reports of the journalistic 
experience of 197 journalism teach- 
ers were returned by thirty-two 
schools. The average newspaper ex- 
perience reported was 9.23 years and 
of total journalistic experience, 12.48 
years. The 197 teachers indicated 
they had written 1,403 journal arti- 
cles, 300 books, and twelve mono- 
graphs. Forty-four were listed in 
Who’s Who in America. 

When only totals and averages are 
considered, the desirable characteris- 
tics of the schools of journalism are 
no doubt over-emphasized. Analysis 
of the data reveals that averages are 
not consistently typical values. Totals 
are impressive in showing the com- 
bined strength of the program of edu- 
cation for journalism as represented 
by the entire association of thirty- 
four schools. But totals fail to show 
the distribution of values among the 
schools. 


GAIN a balanced impression 

of the significance of the data, 
some device for showing the config- 
uration of values is needed. Educa- 
tional accrediting organizations have 
found the pattern map useful in 
measuring values of the relevant 


1 Several teachers hold more than one 
bachelor’s degree. 
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categories as they apply to an indi- 
vidual school, and in comparing the 
schools with one another. An adap. 
tation of this device has been used 
in analyzing data collected in this 
survey. (See Charts I to VII, incl.) 
The charts can be employed with 
some profit by an individual school 
for the purpose of comparing its own 
values in the several categories with 
the scale of values for the whole as. 
sociation. 


TABLE I 


Teaching Budgets, AASDJ Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, 
Academic Year 1941-42 * 








(Arranged in the Order of Magnitude) 





9,680 
9,391 
8,842 
7,325 


*Data from the AASDJ Council on 
Education for Journalism. 
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CHART I 


Budgets, AASDJ Schools and Departments of Journalism, 
College Year 1941-42 * 








Current 
Expenses 
Budget 


Teaching 
Budget 


T otal 
Teaching, 
Cur. Exp. Student 
Secretarial Ratio 


Secretary 
and Clerk 
Budget 





No. schools 
reporting 


29 31 32 32 





$ 9,160 


Average 


1,564 


$ 45,430 $276 


20.656 





Median 16,260 


7,325 


1,150 


250 


18,527.50 111 


200 8,225 20 





$568,197 


$ 45,347 


$ 47,479 $661,023 





* Data from the AASDJ Council on Education for Journalism. 


Arrays were constructed for the 
fifty-nine categories listed in Charts 
I to VI, inclusive, and in Chart VII. 
For illustration, the array of the 
figures of the teaching budgets of 
the thirty-two schools reporting is 
shown in Table I. Such a table was 
made for every category studied. 


In Charts I to VI, inclusive, the 
following data are presented for each 
category: Number of schools report- 
ing, the high and low figures, the 
total, the average (arithmetic mean), 
and the median. 

Chart VII illustrates how the data 
may be applied to an individual 
school. This is the pattern map of 
the school whose teaching budget 
was sixteenth from the largest, in 
order of magnitude. The vertical bar 
representing the teaching budget 
reaches just below the median point. 
It was decided in this case to use 


medians to measure the central ten- 
dencies. 


The figure for the “current ex- 
pense budget” of this school is 
slightly less than is the median fig- 
ure. “Student ratio” is calculated by 
dividing the teaching budget by the 
number of journalism students. The 
number of students enrolled in this 
school was comparatively small in 
relation to its teaching budget, which 
made its “student ratio” compara- 
tively large, $144. It was fifth from 
largest in the “student ratio” array, 
hence the bar marking it reaches a 
point about two-thirds the distance 
from “median” to “high” on the 
chart. The remainder of the chart 
was completed by drawing a bar 
representing its relative value in each 
of the categories the school reported. 


Space does not permit presentation 
here of arrays of all the categories. 
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The approximate length of each bar 
can be estimated, however, by com- 
paring the figure for a given category 
in any school with the high, low, 
and median or average figure on 
Charts I to VI, inclusive. 

These figures are not weighted. As 
a matter of fact, for example, facul- 
ties range in size from seventeen to 
three persons to a school. 

Some of the schools employ 
teachers on a part-time basis, but the 
fraction of time was not reported in 
the returns made by the schools. For 
this reason it was impossible to cal- 
culate average salaries of teachers; 
therefore, it was not practicable to 
weight them. 

This defect in the questionnaire 
was not foreseen. It should be cor- 
rected when and if a study is made 
of the schools as they are operating 
on a post-war basis. In this connec- 
tion it should be pointed out that 
“student ratio” is not based upon 
“total credit hours taught” but rather 
upon “total students.” A more re- 
liable index would result from calcu- 
lations based upon credit hours 
taught, and any future survey should 
include these data. 

It is not to be assumed that the 
fifty-nine categories in the charts 
have equal weight, or even that the 
various groups of categories are 
equally important. These are ques- 
tions for an accrediting committee, 
not the AASDJ Council on Educa- 


tion, to decide. 


It may be appropriate to comment 
in passing that pattern maps have 
limited value in assessing relative 
potential performances of schools of 
journalism, based upon a considera- 
tion of their facilities. This is true 
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because the objectives of schools and 
departments of journalism differ 
widely, from those which have sev- 
eral objectives—metropolitan jour- 
nalism, community journalism, radio 
journalism, the magazine, advertis- 
ing and business management, grad- 
uate study and research—to those 
which have the single objective of 
training students to serve the news- 
paper press of a state or a region. 

Some things, however, are rather 
obvious, and of course none appre- 
ciate this more than the directors of 
the schools affected. Consider, for 
instance, some of the minimum fig- 
ures: Only 50 square feet of work 
space for a photo laboratory; a re- 
porting laboratory with equipment 
valued at only $100; a photo labora- 
tory with but $125 worth of equip- 
ment; teachers with less than a 
year’s experience in journalism; only 
17 per cent of all journalism grad- 
uates engaged in journalism; a fac- 
ulty which has published but one 
journal article, or one book, or one 
monograph, or one bulletin. 

Placing these minima in juxtaposi- 
tion with maximum figures, or even 
media, will provide directors of jour- 
nalism with evidence of need for im- 
provement that cannot fail to impress 
college administrators. 


NALYSIS OF data returned by 

the teachers regarding academic 
background and practical experi- 
ence brings to light many pertinent 
facts and raises some difficult ques- 
tions. An apparent discrepancy in 
the part-time and full-time columns 
of Chart VI is explained by the fact 
that one school failed to report the 
tenure status of its seventeen staff 
members. It was assumed that the 
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CHART V 


Years Organized, Percentage of Professional Students, and Declared 
Purposes, AASDJ Schools and Departments of Journalism, Year 194]~42 + 








No. Yrs. No. Yrs. 
Journ. Journ. of 
Offered Major __ Separate Acad. Prof. Purpose 

in Has Been Journ. Unit in Journ. of J ao 

Institution Offered Curric. Existence Courses ““’™- 


Yrs. 
Pres. 


No. Yrs. Pct. 


Stud. in Declared 





No. schools 
reporting 33 


34 32 33 32 





47 


Average 


35 34 100 75 





Median 


OT ee 16 4 


4 1 75 





ae 751 


747 594 3,168 





* Data from the AASDJ Council on Education for Journalism. 
** The statements of the schools and departments of journalism were summarized 


and quantified. They were given numerical values as follows: 


Special emphasis on 


social responsibility, 75; combination of professional techniques and liberal education, 
50; prominent professionalism (training in journalistic techniques) 25. All schools in 


the three groups included training in journalistic techniques, 


objectives noted in the first two cases. 


director was full time. Thus there 
are sixteen not accounted for. 

All the Ph.D. degrees are in fifteen 
of the schools. One school has three. 
Every school has at least one mas- 
ter’s degree, although two schools 
have only one each. Some twenty 
teachers hold two bachelor’s degrees, 
typically the B.A. and B.J. Most of 
the twelve who hold no degree are 
men who teach typography or pho- 
tography. Others are men who have 
won distinction in journalism. 


There was probably some confu- 
sion as to what was intended, in the 


but added the other 


questionnaire, by a journal article, 
a book, or a monograph. One teacher 
reported 100 articles published, and 
many reported fifty or more, an ex- 
ceedingly large number indeed for a 
very prolific scholar. As a result, 
the school ranking highest in this 
category reported a total of 503 jour- 
nal articles published by its faculty. 
No doubt it counted many articles 
published in trade papers or press 
association organs, instead of limit- 
ing itself to articles in learned jour- 
nals, as was intended. All sorts of 
books were reported, from a Pulitzer 
Prize history to several desk books 
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33 


.....34 





13.2 43.38 33.51 


12 


1.3 





35.75 31.88 





450 1,388 1,072.5 
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* Data from the AASDJ Council on Education for Journalism. 
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Survey of AASDJ Schools and Departments 


of style. In the future some effort 
should be made to define these cate- 
gories. 

The listings in Who’s Who in Am- 
erica were distributed among twen- 
ty-five schools. 


The more difficult questions are 
raised by the record of experience. 
Average and median figures for 
newspaper experience show more 
than nine years, yet thirteen reported 
less than two years, fifty-six less 
than four years, seventy-six less than 
six years, and 106 less than eight 
years of newspaper experience. 
Much of the experience reported was 
for work on newspapers before or 
during college, or in summer vaca- 
tions. The quality of the experience 
would be impossible to determine 
with precision. The records of jour- 
nalism teachers who were publishers, 
editors, and city editors on papers 
with circulations ranging from less 
than 2,000 to more than 200,000 are 
included in the returns. 


In reports of experience, teachers 
also included experience gained 
while teaching—as publishers of 
newspapers or editors of journals, as 
radio commentators, as college pub- 
licity men, or as correspondents of 
newspapers. 

The questionnaire invited all this. 
The facts have significance no doubt, 
but defy analysis. What kind of ex- 
perience shall be counted? How 
much, as a minimum, should be set 
up as a standard? Should an ef- 
fective and experienced teacher be 
discredited because he has had less 
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valid newspaper experience than a 
committee has decided is the pre- 
scribed minimum? These are among 
the hardest questions that an accred- 
iting committee will be called upon 
to answer. 


What is said—and asked—in the 
preceding paragraphs should not by 
inference disparage the excellent 
background of professional experi- 
ence which characterizes most of the 
recognized leaders in the field of 
journalism education. It is rather to 
emphasize the qualities of these men 
that the other side of the picture is 
presented. Certainly many school 
directors lean over backwards in 
avoiding the least suspicion that staff 
members whom they engage have 
had less than adequate practical ex- 
perience. Examination of the data 
indicates this attitude represents the 
prevailing trend. 


These and the other facts dis- 
closed by the survey present a cross 
section of the thirty-four representa- 
tive schools. They should provide 
an accrediting committee ample data 
with which to construct a tentative 
set of quantitative standards that 
meet the requirements of an ideal 
both desirable and possible to attain. 
Another survey should be made in 
order to bring the data up to date 
and to correct defects discovered in 
this study. It would seem desirable 
to include in a projected survey not 
only AASDJ institutions but all 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism which have a four-year program 
leading to a degree in journalism. 





Combating the Practical Joker: 
A Potential Source of Libel 


By Walter Steigleman 


With a broad background of newspaper experi- 
ence, the associate professor of journalism at 
Indiana University surveys the statutes and finds 
that only a few states provide any legal protec. 
tion against the purveyor of false information. 


N ILION, N. Y., man walked last 
March into the editorial of- 
fices of the Utica Daily Press and 
dictated an obituary of his mother. 


Friends who called at the home 
the next day with tokens of sympa- 
thy were greeted by the woman her- 
self. Like the reports of the death 
of Mark Twain, the obituary of Mrs. 
Irene Morrill had been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 


A son, George Morrill, 30, was 
sentenced to 30 days in jail for giv- 
ing the erroneous obituary in what 
City Judge Walsh said was the most 
unusual case to come before him. 

The legal and practical aspects 
of the case attracted nationwide at- 
tention among newspapers because 
most of them at one time or another 
have been victimized either by prac- 
tical jokers or by persons seeking to 
vent their spite on erstwhile friends. 

Legally, the case focused atten- 
tion on the fact that the several 
states have done little by legislation 
to combat this source of annoyance 
and possible libel to newspapers. 

There are several phases of the 
broad problem of conveying false 
information to newspapers or caus- 
ing it to be printed. One of these 
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concerns advertising. Most states by 
statute now relieve a newspaper of 
responsibility for false or mislead- 
ing advertisements provided the pub- 
lisher is unaware that the statements 
in the paid announcements are un- 
true.’ 


But libel is the most serious con- 
cern for the press since newspapers 
are responsible for what they print. 
A number of states have laws miti- 
gating damages in cases of “honest 
error.” 


These laws range from statutes 
limiting exemplary damages to an 
outright denial of all but actual 
damages in cases of honest mistakes. 
All such statutes require a suitable 
and timely retraction of the same 
prominence as the original story be- 
fore newspapers can avail themselves 
of their protection.” 

Most of these statutes, too, are 
effective only if the libelous story 
were printed in “good faith.” The 
question of “honest mistake” is us- 
ually one for the jury to decide. Al- 
though the writer has been unable to 


1 The Colorado statute is an example of 
this type of protection to the newspaper. 
See Colorado Statutes Annotated (1935), 
Vol. II, Chap. 48, Sec. 319. 

2For an example of such statutes see 
= Statutes (1941), Secs. 770.1 and 
.02. 
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find a specific case, presumably a 
newspaper would have difficulty in 
maintaining an “honest mistake” de- 
fense if it failed to verify information 
received from sources other than its 
own staff men or accredited corres- 
pondents.” 


Beyond the range of libel, how- 
ever, are many news items which, if 
untrue, do not seriously damage the 
person mentioned but are a source 
of annoyance or embarrassment to 
him. Or they may be impersonal 
items such as a false notice of a 
meeting or of an exhibit to attract 
gullibles to a particular place at a 
definite time. Publicity agents, too, 
sometimes go beyond the bounds of 
discretion or good taste.‘ 


HIS is the field in which states 

have done little to establish a 
legal deterrent to practical jokers or 
persons with spite complexes. A 
survey by the writer shows only a 
few states have such Jaws. And even 
in those states the statutes fall into 
two classes. 


One is the broad type of statute 
such as that of New York which in- 
cludes all false information. The 
other type is applicable only to 
items, which, if published, would be 
libelous.® 


’The Delaware statute specifically ex- 
empts from its provisions all anonymous 
communications. Laws of Delaware, 44 
(1943), Chap. 177, p. 533. 


*Calgary (Alberta) Herald v. Barnes 
Corporation et al, 1 Western Weekly Re- 
ports 428. The Herald contended its repu- 
tation for accuracy and its goodwill to its 
subscribers were damaged by printing a 
press agent story to the effect that a circus 
heading for an exhibition in the city was 
planning to establish a $10,000,000 mo- 
tion picture industry there. An appellant 
court sustained a $2,500 award to the 
Herald. 


5For example see Revised Code of 
North Dakota (1943), Chap. 12-2813. 
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Rhode Island meets part of the 
problem by making it a misdemeanor 
“to send wilfully to the publisher of 
any newspaper for the purpose of 
publication, a fraudulent notice of 
the birth of a child or the marriage 
of any person or the death of any 
person.” ° 


Oklahoma has a statute which, 
while not applicable specifically to 
newspapers, might be construed as 
protecting them.’ 


Michigan, while affording no such 
broad protection, does permit a pub- 
lisher to collect the full amount of 
libel damages from the author of a 
libelous item provided the writer 
acted maliciously to have it pub- 


lished.® 


New York, which has been reluc- 
tant to follow some other states in 
enacting measures of benefit to press 
or newspapermen, was the pioneer 
in legislation designed to curb the 
peddler of false information.’ New 
York passed its first such legislation 
in 1890, but it was directed at libel- 
ous material only. 


That New York law reads: 


Any person who wilfully states, de- 
livers or transmits by any means what- 
ever to any manager, editor, publisher, 
reporter or other employe of any 
newspaper, magazine, publication, pe- 


® General Laws of Rhode Island (1938), 
Chap. 610, Sec. 27. A similar bill failed 
in the 1939 Texas legislature. 


™*Repeating or communicating false 
rumors or reports of a slanderous or 
harmful nature or which may be detri- 
mental to the character or standing of 
such persons is a misdemeanor.” Okla- 
homa Statutes (1941), Title 21—781. 


8 Michigan Complied Laws (1929), Sec. 
144497. 


® New York, for example, has refused to 
enact a so-called shield law to protect a 
reporter from disclosing his source of 
information and also a law mitigating 
libel damages in cases of honest mistakes. 
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riodical or serial, any statement con- 
cerning any person or corporation 
which if published therein would be 
a libel, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


It was not until 1920 that the New 
York legislature closed the doors on 
all purveyors of false information. 
That year it passed another law 
which follows the wording of the 
previous statute except that it in- 
cludes the furnishing of “any untrue 
statement of fact with the intent that 
it be published.” 


This later law is the statute under 
which Morrill was sentenced. The 
facts as brought out in Judge 
Walsh’s court were these: 


Morrill had been drinking and had 
squandered most of his week’s pay. 
In order to create sympathy for him- 
self from a $24 creditor, he con- 
cocted the idea of reporting his 
mother’s death. 


As Judge Walsh said “. . . the 
reason you gave is a peculiar one. I 
suppose it had to be to fit the un- 
usualness of the charge.” ” 


Judge Walsh’s remarks from the 
bench as he passed sentence are a 
tribute to the nation’s press from 
the judiciary which, generally speak- 
ing, is among the most severe critics 
of newspapers. The judge said: 


We have come to rely upon our 
newspapers as the greatest source of 
truth in our democracy, a truthful 
medium of facts. In perpetrating this 
hoax, you have worked deliberately 
to destroy the faith we have in news- 
papers. 

In order that the public will know 
that the Court places a great reliance 
upon our newspapers you will have to 
be dealt with severely. Your sentence 


Sec. 1348, New York State Penal 
Code. 
1 Ibid., Sec. 1349. 

12 As reported by the Utica Daily Press, 
March 30, 1945. 
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will serve as a notice to everyone that 
they can never use the newspaper for 
ulterior motives. It is a warning to 
you, and more important, it is a warn- 
ing to everyone else that they cannot 
give false information to the news. 
papers and escape punishment.” 
New York has been joined by 
these other states in the enactment 
of similar laws: Arizona, Maine, 
Minnesota, Montana, Ohio, Utah, 
and Virginia. The following states 
base their statutes on the test as to 
whether the false information .s 
libelous: Nevada, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington. A 
North Carolina statute provides pen- 
alties for furnishing “false and libel- 
ous” information for publication. 
There has been no judicial interpre- 
tation to determine if such material 
must be both false and libelous.” 
These laws, in general, follow the 
wording of the New York statute. 
Under the Ohio law, a complaint 
may be initiated either by the news- 
paper which published the untrue 
information “or any person or per- 
sons injured in property, person or 
reputation by the publication of such 
statement.” * 


Since all laws treat such cffenses 
as misdemeanors, the penalties vary 
with the general provisions of each 
state’s criminal code. Each state 


13 Tbid. 

144 Sec. 43—2622 Arizona Code Anno- 
tated (1929). Revised Statutes of Maine 
(1930), Chap. 141, Sec. 4. Minnesota 
Statutes (1941), Sec. 619.61. Revised 
Code of Montana (1935), Chap. 22, Sec. 
10999. Throckmorton’s Ohio Code Anno- 
tated (1940), Sec. 6319-7. Utah Code 
Annotated (1943), 103. 38-11. Code of 
Virginia (Michie, 1942), Sec. 4427a. Ne- 
vada Compiled Laws (1929), 10114. Re- 
vised Laws of North Dakota (1943), 
12—2813. Rem. Revised Statutes of 
Washington (1933), Title 14—2431. 
North Carolina Gen. Statutes, Sec. 14—37. 
Pennsylvania Statutes (1936), Title 18, 
Sec. 532. 

% Ohio Code, loc. cit. 
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statute carries a fine as well as a 
prison term or both. Fines range 
from $100 to $500 and prison terms 
from thirty days to eleven months. 
In North Carolina, where no specific 
penalty is provided, the Supreme 
Court has ruled that misdemeanors 
may be punished by a prison term up 
to two years. 


HE LEGAL CRUX of these 


statutes, of course, centers around 
the provision that the purveyor of 
the information must know that it is 
false. In many cases, it may be up 
to the jury to decide if the informer 
knew his data were false or if he 
merely were stating an opinion or a 
rumor as a fact. 


Presumably, too, newspapers in 
the states providing such protection 
could proceed against their own staff 
members for any hoax stories. The 
over-imaginative reporter, such as 
the New York City writer who de- 
scribed a palatial gambling and 
drinking liner anchored off Sandy 
Hook in prohibition days, might find 
himself in jail as well as out of a 
job. And some old-time masters of 
journalism, such as Bennett the 
Elder, might have been in as many 
legal difficulties as fisticuffs had such 
laws been on the statute books in 
those days. 


Despite the wide-spread publicity 
which the Utica Daily Press gave to 
the punishment of the perpetrator of 
the false obituary, another New York 
state newspaper now finds itself a 
victim of a hoax. The Gloversville 
Leader Republican printed a story 
from a “bride” of her marriage to a 


returned serviceman only to discover 
there had been no wedding. The 
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Leader Republican said the “bride” 
intended the story as a joke.” 


Most newspapers, for their protec- 
tion, have adopted their own system 
of preventing such hoaxes from get- 
ting into print, especially false re- 
ports of births and marriages. Many 
refuse to take such notices over the 
telephone and in any event, check 
back before the story is printed. 


Even in states having such protec- 
tive laws, only a few arrests have 
been made, the newspapers appar- 
ently relying more upon stern warn- 
ings than on legal action. 

The vigilance of the New York 
World-Telegram in 1938 prevented 
its being victimized. The paper was 
offered a story describing a Bronx 
candy story as a “drop” for the num- 
bers racket and asserting that police 
were bribed to permit it to operate 
unmolested. The newspaper turned 
the story over to police with the re- 
sult that the free-lance author was 
arrested under the same statute 
which brought the Ilion man thirty 
days in jail. 

Two Columbus, Ohio, newspapers 
were victimized in 1936 with a hoax 
death. An Ohio State University 
junior and a business college stu- 
dent sent in the death of an Ohio 
State co-ed who worked in the clinic 
during her senior year in dental col- 
lege. The two youths had an ap- 
pointment at the clinic which the 
co-ed dentist did not keep because 
she had become ill as the result of a 
tooth extraction. The youths thought 
it was a good “joke” to report her 
dead. 


A court ordered the youths to 
write apologies to the girl’s parents 


16 Gloversville Leader Republican, Oct. 
3, 1945. 
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and also to refund the price of flow- 
ers which her class bought for her 
funeral, and then placed the youths 
on probation.” 


In 1934, a judge fined a Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, man $50 and gave him 
a six months’ suspended sentence for 
representing himself as the “bride- 
groom” and sending a false wedding 


story to the Portsmouth Daily Times 
“joke. 9918 


as a 

LTHOUGH no other states, ex- 

cept those cited, have specific 
statutes against transmitting false 
information to newspapers, several 
other types of laws may have some 
effect upon the press. One of the 
most common of these is that pro- 
tecting banks, building and loans, 
and other financial institutions from 
false rumors. In several states, cem- 
etery associations are afforded the 
same protection, and at least one 
state, Kansas, protects the financial 
standing of an individual. 


Of course, no prudent city editor 
would use such information without 
a most meticulous check. But if the 
newspaper should slip, the informer 
would be liable for criminal prosecu- 
tion, as presumably would be the re- 


7 As 7. in Editor and Publisher, 
Dec. 26, 1936, 14. 

18 As Posed ‘fe Editor and Publisher, 
Feb. 3, 1934, p. 16. 
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sponsible members of the staff, in 
addition to any libel action. 


Georgia, among the most liberal 
of states in protecting newspapers, 
renders the person who repeats a 
libelous item liable for damages in 
event of its publications although at- 
tributing its authorship to another. 
But Georgia is silent about non-lib- 
elous material furnished for publica- 
tion or about criminal penalties even 
for libelous items. 


Some fifteen states deal with false 
information only in event of a libel 
action. These are the states in which 
a prompt and suitable retraction 
mitigates all but actual damages, 
provided the item is printed as an 
“honest mistake.” But unless the 
informer can be made a party to the 
libel action, there is no penalty for 
him, and no criminal prosecution in 
either event. 


Thus, except in those relatively 
few states with specific statutes, 
the purveyor of false information, 
whether it be libelous or not, need 
fear no criminal prosecution. There 
has been no recent agitation in any 
of the other states for a “false infor- 
mation” act. 

Presumably, many newspaper ed- 
itors believe that, with or without 
such a law, the best protection is a 
vigilant city or news desk. 





Nineteenth-Century American Novels 
On American Journalism: II 


By James G. Harrison 


Continuing the summary begun in the preceding 
issue, the professor of English at The Citadel 
evaluates the contribution made to the history 
and criticism of journalism by the novelists most 
important for their interest in the press. 


N THE PRECEDING issue of the 
JoURNALISM QUARTERLY, a sum- 
was given of the view of American 
newspaper journalism presented in 
eighty-eight novels published in book 
form in this country during the nine- 
teenth century. An effort now will 
be made to indicate the relative im- 
portance of these novels as literature 
and as social criticism and to eval- 
uate the contribution to the history 
and criticism of journalism made by 
the novelists most important for 
their commentary on the press. 
Table I lists the twenty-five of 
these eighty-eight novels which deal 
most significantly with journalism, 
Table II the forty-two more which 
have important comment upon it, and 
Table III the remaining twenty-one 
which touch upon it slightly. 
Twenty-eight of the eighty-eight 
novels are by twenty-two authors who 
have won little recognition from lit- 
erary critics.’ Sixty of the eighty- 
1These twenty-two are Horatio Alger 
Jr., Mrs. Mary Schell Hoke Bacon, Alex- 
ander Pitts Bettersworth, Thomas Stewart 
Denison, William Drysdale, George Cary 
Eggleston, Nicholas Jackson Floyd, Martin 
Ambrose Foran, Miss Jeannette Gilder, 
Mrs. Mary Newell Kneeland Goff, John 
Ferguson Hume, James Otis Kaler, Kirk 
Munroe, Henry Junius Nott, Mrs. Sara 
Payson Willis Parton, Will Payne, John 
8S. Robb, Henry Sedley, Denton Jaques 
Snider, Alexander Lovett Stimson, Fred- 


erick William Thomas, and Edward Sims 
Van Zile. 


eight novels are by thirty-five authors 
who have all received more or less 
recognition from the critics.’ 


Before the Civil War the novelists 
most notable for their treatment of 
journalism were H. H. Brackenridge, 
James K. Paulding, John Pendleton 
Kennedy, and James’ Fenimore 
Cooper. All except Kennedy were 
self-consciously American in their 
attitude toward the press; all had 
hoped that it would rise above par- 
tisanship and be a bulwark of de- 
mocracy; and all expressed them- 
selves as disappointed. 


One of the first realistic American 
novels, Brackenridge’s Modern Chiv- 
alry (1792-1815) was also the first to 
deal with journalism. Too rambling 
in structure to be classed among the 
best novels produced in this coun- 


2These thirty-five are Mrs. Gertrude 
Atherton, Irving Bacheller, Edward Bel- 
lamy, Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, John Esten Cooke, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Stephen Crane, Francis 
Marion Crawford, Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis, Richard Harding Davis, John Fox 
Jr., Harold Frederic, Hamlin Garland, 
Miss Ellen Glasgow, Edward Everett Hale, 
Robert Herrick, Josiah Gilbert Holland, 
Edgar Watson Howe, William Dean How- 
ells, Joseph Holt Ingraham, Henry James, 
John Pendleton Kennedy, Henry Francis 
Keenan, David Ross Locke, Frank Norris, 
James K. Paulding, Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Booth 
Tarkington, Bayard Taylor, Albion Wine- 
gar Tourgee, Mark Twain, and Charles 
Dudley Warner. 
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try, this robustly written book is nev- 
ertheless more amusing for its story 
and more informative in its comment 
on the times than most others pub- 
lished in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. As neither Captain 
Farrago nor Teague O’Regan, the 
two principal characters, is a jour- 
nalist and as journalism is only one 
among the many targets at which the 
author aims his satire, Modern Chiv- 
alry cannot be said to deal primarily 
with the press. The twenty-odd 
pages, however, which tilt at William 
Cobbett, the notorious Peter Porcu- 
pine, and which satirize the black- 
guard and irresponsibly radical press 
still make enlightening and enter- 
taining reading.* 

More of a satire upon Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations than a novel, Pauld- 
ing’s The Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan (1812), 
like Modern Chivalry, is not chiefly 
concerned with journalism, but gives 
to it only a single very brief chapter.‘ 
Also like Modern Chivalry, The Di- 
verting History strikes shrewdly and 
wittily at the blackguard Britisher 
Cobbett. Since this satire, however, 
is only of Cobbett for his meddling 
in American affairs, it lacks the 
breadth of Brackenridge’s treatment 
of the blackguard press in general. 
Paulding’s other novel, Westward 
Ho! (1832), suffers, as Amos Herold 
has said,’ from its author’s inability 
to blend a story of adventure on the 
Kentucky frontier with a study of 
how a character overcomes his dread 


3See Modern Chivalry, ed. Claude M. 


Newlin (New York: American Book Co., 
1937), pp. 329-353 and 560-561. 

*The Diverting History of John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1835), pp. 132-134. 

5 James Kirke Paulding: Versatile Am- 
erican (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1926), p. 104. 
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of going crazy. Again, none of the 
leading figures is a journalist, and 
the novel is not primarily a story of 
journalism. However, in the minor 
character Zeno Paddock, ignorant, 
ill-mannered, and unethical editor of 
a frontier paper, Paulding amusingly 
satirizes scurrilous backwoods jour- 
nalism. 


Because Kennedy’s Quodlibet 
(1840) was written as political 
propaganda, it abounds in allusions 
now clear only to a student of the 
struggle between Whigs and Demo- 
crats during the eight years preced- 
ing the election of President William 
Henry Harrison. Even so, the book 
remains a lively excoriation of polit- 
ical skulduggery. With the possible 
exception of Modern Chivalry, Quod- 
libet is also the most readable satire 
of partisan journalism to be found 
in pre-Civil War fiction. Through his 
broadly humorous treatment of E- 
liphalet Fox, editor of a small-town 
Democratic sheet and one of the 
leading characters of the novel, Ken- 
nedy succeeded admirably in ridicul- 
ing the cheap political journalism of 
the 1830's. 


Cooper wrote of the press more 
often than any other American nov- 
elist except Alger, who ground out 
at least six novels about newsboys, 
and Howells, who produced eight 
novels concerned in some measure 
with journalism. The five books in 
which Cooper speaks of the 
newspapers are Homeward Bound 
(1838), Home As Found (1838), 
Afloat and Ashore (1844), The 
Crater (1847), and The Ways of the 
Hour (1850). None of these is 
among Cooper’s best fiction. All ex- 
cept Afloat and Ashore are more 
interesting as social criticism than 
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as narratives. All heap censure on 
the press. 


The story of the sea-chase in 
Homeward Bound is exciting, but 
except for the lusty shipmaster Cap- 
tain Truck none of the characters is 
lifelike. The same unconvincing 
characters with others no better 
drawn appear in Home As Found. 
The thread of narrative in this book 
sags badly under an excessive load 
of satire on various American vul- 
garities. Neither novel is principally 
concerned with journalism. A prom- 
inent characier in both, however, is 
Steadfast Dodge, small-town news- 
paper editor. Dodge is easily the 
most contemptible journalist char- 
acter to appear in a nineteenth-cen- 
tury American novel. But by making 
Dodge a compound of vices and re- 
fusing him a single redeeming trait, 
Cooper also made him a character in 
whose reality it is impossible to be- 
lieve. 


Afloat and Ashore has merit as a 
tale of adventure and a romance of 
love. Though without journalist 
characters, it contains many deroga- 
tory comments about the press. Jour- 
nalists are called fools and knaves 
and the newspapers are said to be 
callous and brutal in their search 
for news and irresponsible in their 
editorializing. 


The Crater is a fairly interesting 
novel of the Swiss Family Robinson 
variety. But in his discussion of 
government on the island utopia 
Cooper shows his bias for autocracy 
by making his autocrat incredibly 
benevolent and his democrats, among 
whom is the only journalist in the 
plot, unbelievably corrupt. 


To show up the defects in the 
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American practice of trial by jury 
was Cooper’s purpose in The Ways 
of the Hour. Of these defects the 
book is a thorough exposition. But 
it is not a good novel. Cooper failed 
to integrate his love story with the 
account of the trial; he filled the 
narrative of the trial itself with need- 
less repetitions; and there is far too 
much talk and too little action. As 
in all his earlier novels, the criti- 
cism of journalism is extravagant, 
not judicious. 


Cooper’s reporters and editors are 
rowdies and bribe-takers. They have 
no interest in giving the public the 
facts in the case, no respect for the 
privacy of anyone connected with it, 
and no consideration for the woman 
on trial for her life. Copy and money 
are all they seek. 


On the score of these five novels 
Cooper ranks as the novelist who was 
most severe as a critic of American 
journalism. Anyone who knows how 
unmercifully Cooper was baited by 
editors can hardly blame him for be- 
coming infuriated.’ Neither, how- 
ever, can any reader of his novels 
help perceiving that Cooper’s fury 
weakens his satire. G. K. Chesterton 
has rightly observed that the effec- 
tiveness of satire depends on the 
maintenance of at least the appear- 
ance of justice toward the object of 
the satire.” Unlike Brackenridge, 
Psulding, and Kennedy, who all pre- 


*For scholarly accounts of Cooper’s 
troubles with editors see Ethel R. Out- 
land, The “Effingham” Libels on Cooper, 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, No. 28 (Madison, 
Wis., 1929) and Dorothy Waples, The 
Whig Myth of James Fenimore Cooper, 
Yale Studies in English, Vol. LXXXVIII 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1938). 

7See his “Pope and the Art of Satire,” 
pp. 43-55 of Varied Types (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Co., 1903). 
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served their objectivity enough to 
ridicule the press without railing at 
it, Cooper lost his temper. Conse- 
quently, his remarks on the journal- 
ism of his times, although actually 
not far from the truth, are too full of 
personal rancor to be amusing and 
too extreme to be convincing. 


<- 

N THE PERIOD after 1860, when 

more than four times as many 
novels concerned with journalism 
were published,” more novelists must 
be mentioned. In the order in which 
they published novels bearing on 
journalism these novelists are Hora- 
tio Alger Jr., John Esten Cooke, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mark 
Twain, Henry Francis Keenan, 
Henry James, William Dean How- 
ells, Edgar Watson Howe, Harold 
Frederic, Richard Harding Davis, 
Stephen Crane, and Irving Bacheller. 
They will be treated here in two 
groups: those of lesser reputation 
as novelists in the first group and 
those of greater reputation in the 
second. Thus Alger, Cooke, Mrs. 
Stowe, Keenan, Howe, Frederic, 
Davis, Payne, Crane, and Bacheller 
will be discussed before Twain, 
James, and Howells. 


Alger’s six novels about newsboys 
are Rough and Ready (1869), The 
Train Boy (1883), Luke Walton 
(1889), Tom Tracy (1890), Ben 
Bruce (1892), and Dan the Newsboy 
(1893). Of little value as literature 
or as comment on journalism, they 
cannot be ignored, for Alger’s sales 
ran into millions’ and he made the 

8 Only seventeen such novels appeared 
before 1860; seventy-one came out be- 
tween then and 1901. 

° Frederick Lewis Allen, “Horatio Al- 
ger, Jr.,” The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, Vol. XVIII, No. 21, pp. 16-17. esti- 


mates Alger’s sales as more than 20,000,- 
000 copies. 
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newsboy one of the most popular 
characters in the history of Ameri- 
can fiction. 


In Mohun (1869), a romantic tale 
of the Civil War, Cooke accurately 
and vividly, though briefly, describes 
John M. Daniel, of the Richmond 
Examiner, one of the most brilliant 
and powerful Confederate editors. 
In Eben Holden (1900), a rambling 
and sentimental narrative, Bacheller 
draws with equal vividness and at 
much greater length a not so accu- 
rate portrait of Horace Greeley, most 
gifted and influential Union editor. 


Mrs. Stowe, Keenan, and Payne 
are all concerned with the inter- 
relationship of business and journal- 
ism. In My Wife and I (1871) and 
its sequel We and Our Neighbors 
(1875), sentimental, discursive, and 
didactic novels, Mrs. Stowe deals 
with several other topics besides 
journalism. Yet the first of these 
novels deserves mention here for its 
sharply satirical portrait of the no- 
torious Claflin sisters, for its creation 
of the breezy, likeable, competent, 
and none too scrupulous reporter 
Jim Fellows, and most of all for its 
denunciation of what Mrs. Stowe de- 
clares was the common practice of 
running newspapers for money and 
without regard to the public welfare. 
The less significant We and Our 
Neighbors also contains satire of 
commercialized journalism. 


Keenan’s The Money - Makers 
(1885), a rebuttal of John Hay’s The 
Bread-Winners, has the defects to 
be expected in a controversial novel 
denouncing the exploitation of labor 
by capital. Characterization suffers 
because of the author’s pre-occupa- 
tion with his thesis, and Keenan’s 
style is somewhat rhetorical and 
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florid. But there is much exciting 
action, and Keenan boldly and 
strongly indicts capital. Doubtless, 
indeed, he overstates his case. 
Doubtless, too, he was not free from 
personal animus, especially against 
John Hay and Whitelaw Reid. 
Equally doubtless, however, is that 
Keenan gives a more detailed and 
convincing account of the misuse of 
newspapers by unprincipled business 
men than any other American novel- 
ist of his century. He tells how un- 
scrupulous magnates would cause 
the delay or distortion of news going 
by telegraph to papers they regarded 
as unfriendly; how they would either 
bribe outspoken reporters or cause 
them to be discharged and black- 
listed; and how, if these magnates 
could not silence an editor in any 
less expensive way, they would muz- 
zle him by purchasing control of the 
paper he was directing. The Money- 
Makers is significant, too, for its 
scathing portraits in Horatio Black- 
daw of Whitelaw Reid and in Mr. 
Dorr of Jay Gould. 

Better in characterization and 
structure than The Money-Makers 
but not nearly so packed with infor- 
mation on the methods used by mer- 
cenary business men in making a 
tool of the newspapers is Payne’s 
The Money Captain (1898). Its hero, 
editor of a Chicago daily, is especi- 
ally well drawn. Hamilton J. Leg- 
gett is no mere type of the crusad- 
ing editor but a fully realized indi- 
vidual. He refuses bribes and risks 
a libel suit not so much from an al- 
truistic desire to rid the city of a 
corrupt utility magnate as to prove 
his own strength by overcoming a 
redoubtable opponent. As Payne 
was, like Keenan, an experienced 
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newspaperman, he gets the ring of 
truth into his account of the mag- 
nate’s efforts to bribe and frighten 
Leggett. Payne is at his best, how- 
ever, in revealing how the journalist 
fought back, won his victory, and 
showed his skill and magnanimity by 
his handling of the news story and 
editorial comment on the death ofe 
his adversary. 


The rise of Seth in Frederic’s 
Seth’s Brother’s Wife (1887) from 
re-write man to editor-in-chief is 
somewhat too rapid and too depend- 
ent on coincidence to be entirely 
credible. And except for Tom Watts, 
jaunty young city editor, Frederic 
does not endow his journalist charac- 
ters with life. But himself a veteran 
newspaperman, this author does 
vividly describe city-room routine on 
an afternoon paper in a town of 
medium size. He also tells an inter- 
esting story of the interplay of poli- 
tics with journalism. His reader 
gets a strong impression of the 
dreary grind of re-writing and proof- 
reading, of the exciting clashes be- 
tween composing room, news staff, 
and business office at press time, and 
of lounging, chatting, and beer- 
drinking after the paper has been 
put to bed. He gives an equally con- 
vincing impression of how corrupt 
politicians obtain the support of ed- 
itors by bribing them or by threaten- 
ing to deprive them of job printing. 

Fantastic intrigue and _ violent 
melodrama mar Howe’s The Story of 
a Country Town (1883) and The 
Mystery of the Locks (1885). Prob- 
ably, too, both books give too dreary 
a picture of Missouri small-town life. 
Possibly, also, both overemphasize 
the dullness of small-town newspaper 
work. Yet, drawing upon his mem- 
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ories of his youth, Howe, who was 
himself one of America’s most fa- 
mous small-town editors, interest- 
ingly and veraciously describes a 
country boy’s apprenticeship as a 
printer and the inner workings of a 
country weekly of about 1865 to 
1875. Far less interesting is The 
Mystery of the Locks, which is valu- 
able only for its unsparing caricature 
of a timid, shiftless, and incompe- 
tent country editor. 


Davis’s The King’s Jackal (1898), 
Crane’s Active Service (1899), and 
Fox’s Crittenden (1900) are only 
reasonably entertaining novels. They 
are mentioned here because they re- 
flect the new concept of reporting as 
a thoroughly respectable occupation, 
a concept which did not figure prom- 
inently in novels until the 1890's, 
and because they show the war cor- 
respondent performing his perilous 
duty. In addition, Crane’s book con- 
tains in the publisher who employs 
the central character what seems to 
be the only depiction of William 
Randolph Hearst attempted by a 
nineteenth-century American novel- 
ist. 


HREE far more gifted writers re- 

main to be discussed. There can 
be no doubt of the superior talents 
of Twain, James, and Howells. 


Neither The Gilded Age (1873) 
nor A Connecticut Yankee (1889), 
the two novels in which Twain 
speaks of journalism, is flawless. 
Nor does either deal principally with 
journalism. The Gilded Age is poorly 
constructed; except for Laura Haw- 
kins and Colonel Sellers its charac- 
ters lack verisimilitude; and the 
murder trial with which the book 
concludes is decidely melodramat- 
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ic. Professor Quinn is right in as. 
serting that the book is “more inter. 
esting as a social study than as a 
novel.””” Moreover, no journalists 
are important characters and the 
principal incidents are not concerned 
with journalism. Yet scattered 
through this long satire on a pinch- 
beck civilization are allusions to the 
relationship of the newspaper press 
with sordid business and _ politics. 
These allusions show that Twain and 
Warner, his collaborator, who had 
both worked for newspapers, be- 
lieved, like such other novelists as 
Mrs. Stowe and Keenan, that the 
newspapers of the years just after 
the Civil War were too often dom- 
inated by interests not merely in- 
different to the public welfare but 
actively hostile to it. 


A Connecticut Yankee does more 
credit to Twain’s heart than to his 
head. A mixture rather than a blend 
of the burlesque and the intensely 
serious, the story lacks unity of 
mood. Moreover, men who knew 
much more about history than did 
Twain seem not to have been so sure 
as he was in this story that nine- 
teenth-century Protestant mechanics 
could bring mankind any nearer the 
millenium than medizval Catholic 
kings and priests. The book does 
clearly reflect, however, Twain's 
warm-hearted sympathy for the op- 
pressed and—in spite of the fact that 
his Yankee is something of a dicta- 
tor—the novelist’s belief that re- 
forms are best effected through pre- 
paring the people to rule themselves. 
Hence Twain has the Yankee estab- 
lish teacher- factories and grade 
An Historical and 


edition (New 
Co., Inc., 


10 American Fiction: 
Critical Survey, Students’ 
York: D. Appleton-Century 
1936), p. 247. 
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schools. Hence, too, he has the Yan- 
kee start a newspaper. Yet, although 
Twain explicitly declares that a dead 
nation cannot be resurrected with- 
out a free press, he does not make a 
reader feel that the Camelot Weekly 
Hosannah and Literary Volcano 
greatly helps the Yankee reform Ar- 
thur’s kingdom. Rather, because 
Twain insists on poking fun at 
American backwoods journalism, the 
reader gets an impression of the 
absurdity of the press, not of its dig- 
nity. 

Like Twain, James concerns him- 
self with journalism in two novels: 
The Portrait of a Lady (1881) and 
The Reverberator (1888). One may 
detect minor flaws in the first of 
these books. Caspar Goodwood, 
Isabel Archer’s American suitor, is 
not entirely lifelike. Nor does James 
convince the reader that Isabel Ar- 
cher was either wise or noble in de- 
ciding to remain the wife of the cruel 
dilettante who had married her for 
her money. On the whole, however, 
The Portrait of a Lady bears com- 
parison with the best novels in Eng- 
lish. Most of the characters are 
superbly drawn; the English and 
Italian settings are realized with 
great charm; the story of how Isabel 
is tricked into marriage is most in- 
terestingly told; and the style is 
free from that exceedingly tedious 
and obscure word-spinning in which 
James seems sometimes to have 
taken a perverse delight. Though 
not mainly a story of journalism, 
The Portrait of a Lady has among 
its characters a more amusing and 
attractive woman journalist than can 
be found in any other American 
novel of its century. Henrietta Stack- 
pole, traveling correspondent, has 
peculiarities which are laughable. 
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Her bustling curiosity, her allitera- 
tive prose style, the extremes to 
which she goes in flouting European 
conventions—all tend to make her a 
comic figure. But one cannot laugh 
at the good sense and loyalty to her 
friends with which James has so 
richly endowed her as to lift her 
well above the level of caricature. 
In his much slighter novel The Re- 
verberator James introduces a jour- 
nalist nearly as infamous as Cooper’s 
Steadfast Dodge. George M. Flack, 
who violates the confidence of a naive 
American girl by publishing in- 
formation she has innocently given 
him about her French fiancé’s fam- 
ily, is a Paul Pry reporter of the 
lowest sort. The chief importance 
of James, however, is not that he 
created these two characters, but 
rather that he reveals better than any 
other American novelist how much 
upper-class Europeans disliked the 
more aggressive newsgathering prac- 
tices of American journalism. 


ORE must be said of Howells 

than of any of these other writ- 
ers. Between 1881 and 1900 he 
brought out eight novels bearing on 
journalism: A Modern Instance 
(1882), A Woman’s Reason (1883), 
The Rise of Silas Lapham (1884), 
The Minister’s Charge (1887), The 
Quality of Mercy (1892), The World 
of Chance (1893), The Story of a 
Play (1898), and Their Silver Wed- 
ding Journey (1899). As commen- 
taries on journalism these books fall 
into three groups. The first contains 
four relatively negligible novels: A 
Woman’s Reason, The Minister’s 
Charge, The World of Chance, and 
The Story of a Play. The second 
group contains two novels: Their 
Silver Wedding Journey and The 
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Rise of Silas Lapham. Both these 
books deserve more attention from 
the student of journalism. A Modern 
Instance and The Quality of Mercy, 
the novels in the third group, contain 
Howells’s most significant treatment 
of journalism. 


A Woman’s Reason is a half- 
hearted attack on the conventional 
way of bringing up young ladies in 
the 1880’s. The book says little about 
journalism, though perhaps its most 
solid character is Mr. Evans, editor 
of a literary weekly, who is presented 
as a cultured and generous man who 
gives the helpless young heroine a 
chance to write book reviews for his 
paper. The Minister's Charge is a 
tedious story of the responsibility a 
minister incurs by indiscreetly lead- 
ing a farm boy to believe himself 
possessed of literary talent. In this 
novel Evans also appears, again as a 
minor character. The World of 
Chance is a much more readable 
narrative setting forth the large part 
played by chance in launching a 
young novelist upon a_ successful 
career. Except that the young author 
is said to be a former newspaperman 
and to do hack work for the New 
York papers while trying to get his 
first novel published, this book has 
slight reference to journalism. The 
Story of a Play, an engaging ac- 
count of the difficulties a young play- 
wright overcomes in getting his first 
play produced, says little of journal- 
ism beyond that the playwright, like 
the novelist of the earlier book, is a 
former newspaperman and does a 
little writing for the papers in his 
spare time. 

Their Silver Wedding Journey, a 
moderately interesting combination 
of travelogue and love story, throws 
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more light upon Howells as a com. 
mentator upon the journalism of his 
times. For example, this novel shows 
that Howells was glad that educated 
women were going into newspaper 
work. The book is most noteworthy, 
however, for its unsparing portrait in 
Mr. Stoller of an ignorant and vul- 
gar newspaper publisher. 


The Rise of Silas Lapham, one of 
Howells’s strongest novels, is not 
concerned especially with journalism 
but with manners and ethics. Yet it 
deserves attention here because it 
reveals that Howells was the only 
novelist of his day alert and ingen- 
ious enough to make use of the jour- 
nalistic practice of interviewing to 
introduce the central character of a 
novel to its readers. Howells proves 
his skill, however, not by the mere 
fact that he uses an interview but by 
the way in which he uses it. He is 
not content merely to begin the novel 
with a chapter in which an inter- 
viewer draws from the title character 
the story of the latter’s rise from 
farm boy to millionaire paint manu- 
facturer. In addition, Howells neatly 
exploits the possibilities for contrast 
between the reporter and the busi- 
ness man. To point up for the 
reader the naiveté and moral dignity 
of the business man, Howells em- 
ploys as interviewer a cheaply sophis- 
ticated reporter, Bartley Hubbard, 
whose career he had already made 
the subject of another novel. 


This novel, A Modern Instance, is 
not faultless. Howells probably erred 
in adding an explicit statement of 
the moral to a narrative which is 
quite strong enough to convey its 
own meaning. He also seems to carry 
morality to a preposterous extreme 
when he suggests that the high- 
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minded and thoroughly innocent Ben 
Halleck has indelibly stained himself 
by falling in love with Marcia Gay- 
lord while she is still Bartley Hub- 
bard’s wife. Yet so ably does How- 
ells show character in action as to 
make this novel an absorbing story 
of a marriage which fails because of 
inveterate self-indulgence in the hus- 
band and inordinate jealousy in the 
wife. Among novels on journalism, 
moreover, A Modern Instance ranks 
very high. In the attractive but un- 
principled Hubbard, who is shown 
as a rural and as an urban journalist, 
Howells created the most lifelike 
newspaper man in nineteenth-century 
American fiction. Ricker, the finely 
ethical editor who serves as foil to 
Hubbard, is also ably drawn, as is 
Witherby, mercenary owner of the 
Boston paper for which Hubbard 
works. And through these three 
characters Howells integrates with 
his story a vigorous satire of com- 
mercialized journalism. 


The Quality of Mercy, whose main 
theme is the decay of ethics in A- 
merican business life, is not so well 
unified as A Modern Instance. It is 
nevertheless one of Howells’s more 
substantial and readable novels. 
Again, as in A Modern Instance, sat- 
ire of commercialized journalism is 
a considerable part of the author’s 
purpose. Though Hubbard himself 
does not re-appear, his influence is 
said to permeate the yellow sheet 
which he had formerly edited and 
which in this novel, as in A Modern 
Instance, Howells contrasts with the 
reputable newspaper edited by Rick- 
er, the admirable journalist con- 
trasted with Hubbard in the earlier 
book. Two new journalist characters 
also appear. Both are reporters. 
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Oddly enough, however, the gentle- 
manly and intellectual Maxwell, who 
represents the public-spirited and in- 
terpretive journalism for which 
Howells is pleading, is neither as 
convincingly drawn nor as likeable 
as Pinney, the sensationalist, who is 
one of the minor triumphs of How- 
ells’s art. 


For bulk, variety, and quality 
Howells is the nineteenth-century 
American novelist most significant 
for his treatment of journalism. Son 
of a country editor and himself a 
former printer, reporter, and editor, 
he described rural and urban jour- 
nalism. He concerned himself with a 
greater variety of journalists than 
did any of our other novelists, for he 
presents among his characters print- 
ers, newspaper women, reporters, 
editors, and owners. Moreover, in 
such reporters as Maxwell and Pin- 
ney, such editors as Evans, Ricker, 
and Hubbard, and such publishers as 
Witherby and Stoller, Howells 
brought into being not only a larger 
but a more lifelike gallery of jour- 
nalist characters than any other 
American novelist of the last cen- 
tury was able to create. Finally, in 
two of his better novels, 4 Modern 
Instance and The Quality of Mercy, 
he produced excellent satire of sen- 
sational journalism and made the 
most discriminating analysis of the 
gravest journalistic problem of the 
second half of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, the problem of reconciling private 
ownership of newspapers with their 
public responsibility. 

Howells was, it is true, perhaps too 
refined to write with complete ade- 
quacy about so robust an institution 
as newspaper journalism. Keenan, 
Payne, Frederic, and Crane all give a 
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livelier sense of the hurly-burly of 
newspaper life. HoweHs’s gentility 
perhaps also led him to underrate the 
importance of the news columns as 
compared with the editorial page. 
Yet he understood what extraordi- 
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nary loyalty journalism could inspire 
in its young men, appreciated what 
journalism could rise to at its best 
as well as sink to at its worst, and 
wrote about it on the whole with re- 
markable verve and balance. 


TABLE I 


Nineteenth-Century American Novels Which Deal Most Significantly 
with Journalism 


Henry Junius Nott: Biographical Sketch of Thomas Singularity (1834) 
John S. Robb: The Western Wanderings of a Typo (1847) 

Mrs. Sara Payson Willis Parton: Ruth Hall (1855) 

Bayard Taylor: John Godfrey’s Fortunes (1864) 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe: My Wife and I (1871) 


—— We and Our Neighbors (1875) 


Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen: Falconberg (1879) 


Henry James: The Reverberator (1888) 


William Dean Howells: A Modern Instance (1882) 
Edgar Watson Howe: The Story of a Country Town (1883) 
Miss Jeannette Gilder: Taken by Siege (1886) 


Henry 


Francis Keenan: The Money-Makers (1885) 


Harold Frederic: Seth’s Brother's Wife (1887) 


Kirk Munroe: Under Orders (1890) 


William Drysdale: The Young Reporter (1895) 

Edward Sims Van Zile: The Manhattaners (1895) 

Mrs. Gertrude Atherton: Patience Sparhawk (1897) 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood: The Spirit of an Illinois Town (1897) 
Miss Ellen Glasgow: The Descendant (1897) 

Richard Harding Davis: The King’s Jackal (1898) 


Will Payne: The Money Captain (1898) 


Stephen Crane: Active Service (1899) 
Frank Norris: Blix (1899) 
Irving Bacheller: Eben Holden (1900) 


Booth Tarkington: The Gentleman from Indiana (1900) 


TABLE II 
Nineteenth-Century American Novels Which Comment Importantly 
upon Journalism 


Hugh Henry Brackenridge: Modern Chivalry, Part II (1804 and 1805) 
James K. Paulding: The Diverting History of John Bull and Brother Jonathan 


(1812) 
Westward Ho! (1832) 


Frederick William Thomas: Clinton Bradshaw (1835) 


East and West (1836) 


James Fenimore Cooper: Homeward Bound (1838) 


Home as Found (1838) 
—— Afloat and Ashore (1844) 
——The Crater (1847) 

The Ways of the Hour (1850) 


John Pendleton Kennedy: Quodlibet (1840) 


Henry Sedley: Dangerfield’s Rest (1864) 


John Esten Cooke: Mohun (1869) 





Novels on American Journalism 


John Ferguson Hume: Five Hundred Majority (1872) 

Mark Twain and C. D. Warner: The Gilded Age (1873) 

Mark Twain: A Connecticut Yankee (1889) 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis: John Andross (1874) 

Josiah Gilbert Holland: Sevenoaks (1875) 

Alexander Pitts Bettersworth: John Smith, Democrat (1877) 
David Ross Locke: A Paper City (1879) 

—— The Demagogue (1881) 

Albion Winegar Tourgée: A Fool’s Errand (1879) 

—— Bricks Without Straw (1880) 

—— Pactolus Prime (1890) 

Mrs. Harriet Newell Kneeland Goff: Other Fools and Their Doings (1880) 
Henry James: The Portrait of a Lady (1881) 

William Dean Howells: The Rise of Silas Lapham (1884) 
— The Quality of Mercy (1892) 

— Their Silver Wedding Journey (1899) 

Edgar Watson Howe: The Mystery of the Locks (1885) 
Nicholas Jackson Floyd: Thorns in the Flesh (1884) 

Thomas Stewart Denison: An Iron Crown (1885) 

Martin Ambrose Foran: The Other Side (1886) 

Denton Jaques Snider: The Freeburgers (1889) 

Charles Dudley Warner: A Little Journey in the World (1889) 
—— That Fortune (1899) 

G. C. Eggleston and Mrs. M. S. H. Bacon: Juggernaut (1891) 
Francis Marion Crawford: The Three Fates (1892) 

Hamlin Garland: Jason Edwards (1892) 

Edward Bellamy: Equality (1897) 

John Fox, Jr.: Crittenden (1900) 

Robert Herrick: The Web of Life (1900) 


TABLE Ill 


Nineteenth-Century American Novels Which Touch Slightly 
upon Journalism 


Joseph Holt Ingraham: Jemmy Daily (1843) 

Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes Smith: The Newsboy (1854) 
Alexander Lovett Stimson: New England Boys (1856) 
Horatio Alger, Jr.: Rough and Ready (1869) 

—— The Train Boy (1883) 

— Luke Walton (1889) 

— Tom Tracy (1890) 

— Ben Bruce (1892) 

— Dan the Newsboy (1893) 

John Esten Cooke: The Heir of Gaymount (1870) 
William Dean Howells: A Woman’s Reason (1883) 
—— The Minister’s Charge (1887) 

—— The World of Chance (1893) 

—— The Story of a Play (1898) 

James Otis Kaler: Left Behind (1885) 

—— Jenny Wren’s Boarding-House (1893) 

Hamlin Garland: A Member of the Third House (1892) 
— The Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly (1895) 

Edward Everett Hale: Sybil Knox (1892) 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis: Frances Waldeaux (1897) 
Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood: Bony and Ban (1898) 





The Panama Star, Forerunner 
Of Isthmian Journalism 


By Aristides G. Typaldos 


The author, assistant manager of the Panama 
City Star-HERALD, was one of twelve Latin- 
American newspaper men studying journalism 
last year in universities of the United States. He 
was a student at the University of Missouri. 


ROM 1819 to 1849, few news- 

papers, if they may be so called, 
circulated in Panama. The majority, 
if not all of them, had a short life. 
Their existence depended mostly 
upon political campaigns coincident 
with the changes in government. 
These newspapers invariably died 
out immediately after the political 
turmoil ceased. 


A new era in Isthmian journal- 
ism started with the Panama Star, 
founded February 24, 1849, by three 
passengers of the S. S. Oregon, who 
had reached the Isthmus earlier in 
the month, and, finding no steamer 
connections available to continue 
their journey to California, were 
obliged to establish temporary resi- 
dence until they had an opportunity 
to leave. 


These three pioneers were J. B. 
Bidleman, S. K. Heranie, and J. F. 
Bachman, who, by the middle of 
1849, had established themselves in 
California. Of these men no further 
record is available, except for the 
listing of J. Bidleman as one of the 
heavy losers in the fire that razed 
San Francisco in 1851. He is re- 
ported to have lost three warehouses 
valued at $200,000. 


The first issue of the Panama Star 
explained the origin of the paper. 
The three travellers, learning that 
other American citizens marooned on 
the Isthmus were planning to cele- 
brate Washington’s birthday anni- 
versary, decided that the events of 
the day should be recorded in a more 
permanent manner than merely in 
the minds of the participants. Ac- 
cordingly, they set to work and pro- 
duced, on February 24, a small news- 
paper, 8 inches wide by 124% inches 
long, which they christened the Pan- 
ama Star. 


It is recorded that of the trio who 
founded the Panama Star, which con- 
tinued to appear regularly as a 
weekly during their stay on the Isth- 
mus, J. B. Bidleman was the first to 
obtain steamer accommodations and 
to continue on to California. Heranie 
and Bachman continued with the 
paper, putting out weekly editions 
until they, too, secured passage and 
left to seek their fortune in the gold 
fields of California. With the de- 
parture of its founders, the little 
paper found itself more or less de- 
serted. Available records do not 
show who succeeded these men in 
the ownership of the paper, but it is 
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indicated that after failing to appear 
for several weeks, the publication 
was again resumed, but without any 
attempt at regularity. 


Some time in November 1849, the 
paper was taken over by Peyton Mid- 
dleton, an American citizen, who ap- 
parently regarded it more as a 
pastime than as a business venture. 
It retained its status of weekly with 
the new owner, who was doing all 
composition work, while its editorials 
were written by Francis W. Rice, 
United States consul at Aspinwall, 
the name under which the Atlantic 
terminal of the Panama Railroad 
Company was then known. 


N JULY 1850, Lewis A. Middle- 
ton, brother of Peyton, became as- 
sociated with his brother in the pub- 
lication of the Panama Star as its 
editor. On May 13, 1852, Peyton re- 


turned to the States, leaving his 
brother as sole owner and editor of 


the paper. Archibald Boardman 
Boyd bought an interest and became 
associated with Lewis A. Middleton 
in the Panama Star, which continued 
as a tri-weekly under their director- 
ship until January 31, 1853, when 
it launched out as a daily newspaper. 
On February 1, 1853, it appeared 
with a Spanish section—La Estrella 
de Panama. The publication of the 
weekly and tri-weekly editions, how- 
ever, was continued. These were 
sent to foreign countries by mail at 
25 cents a copy. The price of the 
daily paper was 10 cents. 


The Panama Herald was founded 
April 15, 1851, by James H. Middle- 
ton, another brother of Lewis A. 
Middleton, and Colonel Edmund 
Green, ex-private secretary to Henry 
Clay. The two papers merged May 
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2, 1854, thus creating the Star & 
Herald that we know today. 


The Middletons departed for the 
States some time later, after selling 
their interests to Boyd and John 
Power. The latter also was forced by 
ill health to leave the Isthmus, re- 
turning to England. Power left Pan- 
ama in 1863, and his interest was 
taken over by Boyd, who thus be- 
came the sole owner of the Star & 
Herald and La Estrella de Panama. 


In June 1894, because of some 
judicial difficulties, the Star & Her- 
ald was attached and later sold at 
public auction (June 15, 1894) to 
José Gabriel Duque, a Cuban by 
birth, but a citizen of the United 
States by adoption. Duque’s pur- 
chase of the paper, besides serving 
in the promotion of his financial in- 
terest, had a sentimental background 
as well. His brother, José Luciano 
Duque, Consul of Nicaragua and 
Guatemala, had been associated with 
the Estrella de Panama since 1871, 
as its editor. José Gabriel Duque’s 
heirs recall the tenderness with 
which he referred to his -brother’s 
journalistic career on the Isthmus 
and his untimely death on March 1, 
1884. 


Up to 1912, the Star & Herald con- 
tinued to observe the same makeup 
style it inherited, advertisements 
crowding everything but the name of 
the paper from the front page. News 
and editorial matter were printed 
on inside pages, with little or no 
effort at display. The paper acquired 
a completely modern dress about the 
middle of 1912, all advertisements 
having been shifted to inside pages 
and news matter properly displayed 
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on the front, as well as on inside 
pages. 


PON THE death of José Gabriel 
Duque (January 28, 1918), his 
eldest son, Tomas Gabriel Duque, 
assumed the presidency of the Star & 
Herald Company. As publisher of 
the Star & Herald and La Estrella de 
Panama, he guided the destinies of 
the paper to this writing, and made 
them both the modern newspapers 
they are today. 


The Star & Herald’s editor, Albert 
V. McGeachy, who has been con- 
nected with this enterprise for more 
than thirty years, was chosen to re- 
ceive the Maria Moors Cabot Medal 
for distinguished work in the field of 
journalism. This prize was pre- 
sented to him on November 8, 1944, 
at Columbia University. The Star & 
Herald received a silver plaque in 
commemoration of this event. 


The Star & Herald and La Es- 
trella de Panama are the only daily 
morning papers published in Pan- 
ama. They have a minimum number 
of sixteen pages, about evenly di- 
vided between the two papers. They 
are printed on a modern 64-page ro- 
tary press. 


The Star & Herald has been an 
exclusive member of the Associated 
Press for over 25 years in the Re- 
public of Panama, but it is worth 
noting that it has been identified 
with that news-gathering organiza- 
tion since its inception. The record 
shows that the Panama Star printed 
Associated Press correspondence as 
early as January 1853, and in March 
1868, we find that one F. V. A. Bar- 
ber, “office assistant of the Asso- 
ciated Press,” was the Star & Her- 
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ald’s correspondent “for many years 
past” until his death on March 2, 
1868. 


The circulation of the paper to- 
day is well over 26,000 daily and on 
Sundays it exceeds 31,000. 


The Star & Herald Company also 
operates a modern and well-equipped 
photo-engraving plant, as well as an 
up-to-date commercial printing and 
lithographic plant. 


From 1849 until the present time 
other daily and weekly newspapers 
existed, but practically all of them 
have disappeared. 


Today, the only daily of impor- 
tance besides the Star & Herald, is 
the Panama American, published in 
the evening and with the same cir- 
culation as the Star & Herald. It is 
published in English and its twin. 
El Panama América, in Spanish. 
They carry United Press service. 


This paper started in 1925 under 
the ownership and management of 
Nelson Rounsevell. A few years later, 
Rounsevell sold to Harmodio Arias, 
former President of Panama, and 
today this paper is under the guid- 
ance of his sons, Harmodio Jr. and 
Roberto. 


La Nacion is the third daily in 
Panama, and is published in Span- 
ish. It is also an evening paper with 
International News Service for its 


foreign news. It has a circulation of 
about 7,000 or 8,000. 

The only weekly of importance to- 
day is Mundo Grafico, which is pub- 
lished every Saturday. It is a pic- 
torial tabloid, which carries local 
news, bringing out the highlights of 
the week. It has a circulation of be- 
tween 9,000 and 10,000. 





Journalism Teaching 


An Experiment in Current Events Quizzes 


URRENT EVENTS QUIZZES 

and other experiments to in- 
crease newspaper reading among 
journalism students are, of course, 
no innovation. Almost everyone who 
ever has taught journalism has at- 
tempted to inspire interest in the con- 
tents as well as the techniques of 
newspapers. Since most of the read- 
ers of this article are teachers, it 
should not be necessary to waste 
space proving it is not an easy job to 
accomplish. After eight quarters we 
at Medill think we have come as 
close to solving the problem as it is 
possible to come. 


Since January 1943 we have given 
our quizzes in as many classes meet- 
ing Mondays and Tuesday mornings 
as necessary to insure that nearly 
every enrolled student is required to 
take one; and there have been one, 
two or three sets of questions accord- 
ing to need. From 85 to 90 per cent 
of our students take them. Some take 
two, and a handful each quarter find 
themselves enrolled in three courses 
in which quizzes are given. It is 
doubtful, however, if more than 10 
per cent take more than one quiz 
each week. 


Each quiz covers the news of one 
week, including that in the Chicago 
Sunday morning newspapers. With 
tare exceptions, there always are five 
questions in each quiz. They are 
given orally one at a time with one 
and one-half to two minutes allowed 


By Curtis D. MacDougall 


Northwestern University 


for each answer. Thus a quiz can be 
given in less than ten minutes. Be- 
cause I have made up all 770 ques- 
tions, and because the same grader 
has marked all the papers to date, 
the results have some scientific va- 
lidity. 

The quizzes were not devised, how- 
ever, as a research project, but as 
part of the regular academic pro- 
gram. In December 1943 the faculty 
unanimously voted that they should 
count 10 to 15 per cent of a student’s 
grade in any course in which given. 
Our attitude was, I believe, correctly 
stated in a paragraph included in a 
summary of the results for the Fall 
Quarter 1943 as follows: 


The main purpose of these Current 
Events quizzes is to teach journalism 
students to read newspapers with the 
care and thoroughness that they will 
have to use throughout their entire 
professional careers. From the stand- 
point of the newspaper writer or copy 
desk man, there is no such thing as 
a trivial item; all must be read and 
as many as possible remembered. The 
most successful journalists of all kinds 
are those with the keenest and most 
cosmopolitan interests coupled with 
good memories. As John Kieran in- 
sists, one recalls best that which in- 
terests him; an honest interest in cur- 
rent events consequently is a pre- 
requisite of success in this field. 


Almost all the questions relate to 
front page news, and I have found, 
even during these eventful years, that 
three sets of questions, or fifteen 
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questions, is about all that one can 
get in any one week without going 
deeper into the papers. I do so only 
occasionally, largely for experimen- 
tal purposes, and then usually to the 
sports page. The curves which I pre- 
pare each quarter show a remarkable 
correlation in ups and downs. That 
is, if one class slumps during a par- 
ticular week, all classes slump, show- 
ing uniform emotional or other in- 
fluences upon the one who makes up 
the questions, the one who corrects 
them or those who take them. 


The curves each quarter also show 
a steady, usually consistent, rise in 
class averages throughout the nine or 
ten weeks of the quarter. This, of 
course, may mean any of a number 
of things—that the cumulative knowl- 
edge acquired from preparing the 
quizzes helps, as this week’s news 
(especially war news) naturally often 
is related to last week’s; that the 
students learn to “read my mind” 
and anticipate what questions I shall 
ask; that they work out systems to 


cheat or pass on questions, and so 
forth. 


Despite the lack of scientific con- 
trols, in which we are not interested 
because, to repeat, this is not re- 
search but instruction, we believe the 
almost unbroken rise in grand aver- 
ages during the eight quarters we 
have given the quizzes is significant. 
Those averages have been as follows: 


Per Cent 
Winter 1943 
Spring 1943 
Fall 1943 


Winter 1945 
Spring 1945 
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Note that the low each year is 
higher than the high of the preceding 
year. Comparisons between these 
averages and those obtained any- 
where else for similar quizzes would 
be meaningless. In fact, they would 
be invalid even if identical quizzes 
were given unless the same grader 
corrected all papers. When an an- 
swer is one-half or one-quarter right 
is determined in each instance by the 
grader. About the only standing rule 
is this—the instructor never spells 
names in questions, and when a 
proper noun is included in any ques- 
tion, the student must write it down. 
Misspellings count off two points. 


IGNIFICANT is the steadily in- 

creasing number of questions an- 
swered correctly by more than 90 
per cent of the students, and the 
steadily decreasing number of ques- 
tions for which the class averages are 
below 25 per cent correct. The fig- 
ures and percentages are given in 


Table I. 

Only one question ever has been 
answered 100 per cent correctly. 
That was asked February 12, 1945, 
and was “What was the important 
news from the Black Sea area?” 
The answer was the Yalta confer- 
ence of the Big Three. 

On the other hand, there has been 
only one question nobody could an- 
swer. That was asked April 12, 1943, 
as follows: “Identify Alexandre 
Millerand and tell how his name was 
in the news.” The answer was “Pres- 
ident of France, 1920-24, who died at 
Versailles at 84. He was an anti- 
Nazi.” - 

May 14, 1945, was a “big” current 
events day. There follows the com- 
plete set of questions asked that day 
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TABLE I 


Figures and Percentages Showing Improvement in Grades of Students 
Taking Quizzes 








Number Av- 


Total 
Number of 


Quarter Questions 


eraging 90% 
Correct or 
Better 


Number Aver- 
aging Below 
25% Correct 


Per 
Cent 





—_ 


14.00 





and results. Note the attempt, which 
always is made, to “balance” the 
types of questions asked in each set. 


Quiz A 

1. What were the principal provis- 
ions of the surrender terms imposed 
upon Germany? (98.34) 

2. Name one winner of a Pulitzer 
prize and explain for what activity 
or artistic achievement it was award- 
ed. (44.66) 

3. What was the Supreme Court de- 
cision affecting mine workers? (23.96) 

4. Who was the head of the Nor- 
way occupation government and what 
is his present status? (86.52) 

5. What was Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s attitude toward the Associated 
Press’ handling of the surrender sto- 
ry? (86.13) 


Quiz B 
1. How — specifically — is Germany 
being eee now? (80.31) 

2. What are the main provisions of 
the system whereby men now are be- 
ing released from the American armed 
forces? (98.5) 

3. What is the gateway amendment 
passed by the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives? (45.51) 

4. Who was the wartime puppet 
governmental head in Coscheden i 
and what is his present status? 
(21.14) 


Quiz C 

1. What were the circumstances of 
the German surrender: the who, what 
and where of the ceremony, not the 
terms themselves? (96.09) 

2. What announcements have we 
had concerning restrictions on Amer- 
ican home front or civilian activities? 
(99.31) 

3. What news of the incomes of 
members of Congress? (46.57) 

4. What was the news of and from 
the No. 2 German Nazi? (55.89) 

5. What did the Associated Press 
have to say about the Associated 
Press? (70.54) 

Experimental but, I believe, thor- 
oughly legitimate, are the questions 
I ask each winter about the weather. 
In scoring them any answer within 
5 degrees is considered correct; an 
answer within 10 degrees is consid- 
ered half correct. The results: 


March 1, 1943—(a) What was the 
coldest day in Chicago last week? 
(b) What was the lowest point to 
which the temperature dropped? 
(20.33, the question ranking 46th out 
of 50 asked that quarter. The correct 
answer was 15 above zero; some stu- 
dents said 25 below). 
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February 14, 1944—What was the 
coldest day in the Chicago area last 
week and how cold (according to the 
official reports) did it become? 
(21.36, the question ranking 84th 
out of 90 questions). 


January 15, 1945—What was the 
coldest day last week and the lowest 
temperature of that day? (61.30, the 
question ranking 78th out of 135 
questions ). 


February 5, 1945—Same question 
asked another section (61.50, rank- 
ing 76th out of 135 questions). 


HE ONLY “REAL” experiment 

we have tried were the hoaxes 
perpetrated upon all classes May 21, 
1945. In each set of five questions 
there was one that was fictitious, as 
follows: 


Quiz A—Identify Harold Van Ant- 
werp and tell how his name was in 
the news. 


Quiz B—What did the surrender 


terms stipulate as regards Poland? 


Quiz C—What did the Supreme 
Court decide in the Associated Press 
case? 


An absolutely correct answer to the 
first question obviously was, “There 
is no such person.” That, however, 
was too much to demand, so the 80 
of 125 students (64 per cent) who 
merely left it blank were given full 
credit for a correct answer. Nobody 
said the question was a hoax, and 45 
students (36 per cent) bluffed an- 
swers. Van Antwerp was variously 
identified as a Czechoslovakian off- 
cial (by six students, all in the same 
class and all in the same row); a 
prominent war prisoner (by another 
six students, ditto as to class and 
ditto as to seating) ; “concerned with 
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the liberation of Prague” (five stu- 
dents, again ditto ditto); a Belgian 
minister (five students, ditto ditto) ; 
head of the AFL teamsters’ union 
(five students, double ditto,) and so 
on. 

The surrender terms made abso- 
lutely no mention of Poland, but 
only eight of 117 students (6.84 per 
cent) positively said so. The ques- 
tion was left blank by 20 students 
(17.09 per cent). Of the rest 44 
(37.6 per cent) gave correct state- 
ments regarding what was happening 
in Poland, based on news at least a 
month old; and 45 students (38.46 
per cent) bluffed answers as to the 
surrender terms prematurely made 
public by Edward Kennedy of the 
Associated Press. 

The Kennedy case had occurred 
ten days earlier and (see above) 
questions regarding it had been 
asked the preceding week. Neverthe- 
less, 33 students (39.29 per cent) out 
of 84 students confused the Kennedy 
matter with the anti-monopoly suit 
in which at that time there had been 
no Supreme Court decision. Again 
there were positive correlations be- 
tween the seating arrangements and 
incorrect answers. 

Eleven students (13.09 per cent) 
were positive that the court had not 
yet decided the Associated Press 
case, and one student said he saw 
nothing about it in the newspapers. 
One student confused it with the Al- 
bert Deutsch contempt case. Eight- 
een (21.66 per cent) left the ques- 
tion blank, and 20 (23.81 per cent) 
bluffed answers as to what the court 
presumably decided. It is interest- 
ing in the light of what the court did 
say a few days later that only six of 
the 20 were convinced that the Asso- 

(Continued on Page 392) 
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earlier book into a version free of 
charts, tables, and many painfully 
long amplifications. The condensa- 
tion, indeed, has extended to the ex- 
treme of eliminating the index. 


ADVERTISING IN Our Economy. By 
Neil H. Borden. Chicago: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc. 1945. xi + 301 pp. 
$3.50. 


HIS slim volume is the answer to When Borden refers to an advertis- 


the groan which arose in adver- 
tising circles when the author’s 1,000- 
page, statistics-packed Economic Ef- 
fects of Advertising was published in 
1942. Borden has condensed the 


ing promotion or production opera- 
tion, however, he supplies firm names 
and actual figures. To the instructor 
looking for examples, or to the busi- 
nessman searching for a guiding 
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precedent, the new volume, like its 
forerunner, constitutes a valuable 


handbook. 


As for the subject of the book— 
advertising in our capitalistic econ- 
omy—it is discussed thoroughly and 
objectively. Both proponents and op- 
ponents of advertising can draw 
much ammunition from the 300 
pages. 


For instance, in relating advertis- 
ing’s part in building demand, Bor- 
den credits much of the growth of 
demand for oranges and walnuts to 
advertising. Balancing these suc- 
cesses are the examples provided by 
the sugar and lettuce industries, 
which grew remarkably without ad- 
vertising. 

In the sections dealing with adver- 
tising’s effect on primary and selec- 
tive demand, the examples and the 
language employed are reminiscent 
of Borden’s Problems in Advertising. 
Here again advertising is not made 
the hero, nor the whipping boy. In- 
stead, the author merely demon- 
strates that in promoting some prod- 
ucts, like refrigerators, advertisirg 
has a powerful effect on demand. The 
demand for other products, in con- 
trast, is shown to be determined more 
by social and environmental factors 
with advertising expenditures having 
little to do with stimulating demand. 


Throughout the book, Borden 
calmly and thoroughly explores the 
common criticisms of advertising. 
Rather quickly he denies _ that 
“wasteful” practices in advertising 
are more excessive than those in 
other phases of our economy. Then, 
in an especially interesting and 
painstaking analysis, he rejects the 
suggestion that “experts” guide con- 
sumers to the best values. Using 
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numerous examples, he analyzes the 
infinite vagaries of consumer buying 
habits and points out the obvious 
difficulty of any “expert’s” determ. 
ining what can “best” satisfy a com. 
plexity of consumer likes and dis- 
likes. 

While The Economic Effects of 
Advertising is monumental, Advertis. 
ing in Our Economy is more aca- 
demically usable. It is more of a 
textbook and less of a reference book 
than the longer volume. The lack, 
however, of an index, footnotes, and 
bibliography somewhat impairs its 
usefulness for teaching purposes. 

In regard to the final answer about 
advertising’s place in the economic 
picture, Borden says simply that it 
will be significant as long as indi- 
vidual enterprise flourishes and our 
dynamic economy continues. As for 
advertising’s faults, they are admit- 
ted and analyzed but, in nearly every 
instance cited, there are virtues 
which balance the faults. 

Society, Borden suggests, is not 
paying too great a price for those 
singing commercials and two-page 
color spreads. Advertising, he con- 
cludes, may be tolerated as a legiti- 
mate growth cost of industry and so- 
cial progress. 

Puitie Warp Burton 
Syracuse University 


Business JOURNALISM AND Its Func- 
TION. By Julien Elfenbein. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1945. 
xx + 333 pp. $4.00. 


BOOK on this subject has been 
needed for a long time. Lack of 
it is partially responsible for the 
moderate attention given to this im- 
portant field in most schools and de- 


partments of journalism. Is this the 
helpful book needed? 
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It is, in many ways. As might be 
expected, the author, a working edi- 
tor, is not too familiar with class- 
room methods of presentation, and 
has not considered his book’s use for 
reading assignments. But it includes 
the whole field of business journal- 
ism, explaining the duties of the pub- 
lisher, the editor, the advertising and 
the circulation departments under 
one cover, and offers much valuable 
background material. The signifi- 
cance of business publishing is deep- 
ly impressed on the reader. The im- 
portance and methodology of busi- 
ness, and the place of the business 
press in the scheme of things are 
clearly shown. The historical devel- 
opment of the field also is well 
handled. 


There are two weaknesses, consid- 
ered from the standpoint of the jour- 
nalism teacher. In the first place, the 
editorial function does not seem as 
well treated as the management func- 
tions on a business paper. It may be 
that the author felt that more usable 
material had been written about the 
editorial side than the business side 
of publication work, and _ tended 
therefore to stress the latter more 
heavily, giving chapters on the pub- 
lisher, the advertising sales manager, 
circulation sales manager, sales pro- 
motion manager, and only one on the 
editorial function. Or it may be that 
he considers those functions more 
important, a point of view this re- 
viewer has found quite prevalent in 
the business paper field. 

The second weakness is the au- 
thor’s attitude toward the so-called 
house publication, to which he de- 
votes only three pages. Apparently, 
he does not think much of such pub- 
lications. Business editors and pub- 
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lishers may cheer this attitude, but 
such small treatment constitutes a 
weakness from the standpoint of the 
journalism school, as the largest 
growth in the business publication 
field in the last few years has been 
among these publications. Any book 
which pretends to cover thoroughly 
all aspects of business journalism 
could scarcely ignore them. 


However, the book as it stands is 
a valuable addition to the literature 
of the field. It is by far the best yet 
attempted, and Mr. Elfenbein is to 
be congratulated on the research he 
has conducted, the variety and im- 
portance of his material, the clear 
organization and good writing. Jour- 
nalism students should read and 
study it. 


The book could be made more 
widely adaptable to classrooms if 
Mr. Elfenbein, after consulting with 
teachers, would bring out a teacher’s 
guide book containing materials for 
student use in connection with it as 
a text. 

WituiaM R. SLAUGHTER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Formerly Northwestern University) 


THe House or Europe. By Paul 
Scott Mowrer. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1945. 630 pp. 
$3.75. 


HIS is an interesting story, de- 

lightfully told, of the life of a 
foreign correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News whose experiences dur- 
ing his 23 years of service abroad 
make the most entertaining reading 
one would hope to find. 


Beginning with his earliest recol- 
lections, Paul Scott Mowrer remi- 
nisces of happy boyhood days in II- 
linois, of experiences as a college 
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student, and of his beginnings as a 
newspaper reporter. But it is as the 
Paris correspondent for the Daily 
News that the story takes on special 
significance. The descriptions of life 
in Paris, as seen by the zestful young 
reporter, give a realistic picture un- 
excelled for color and interest. His 
vivid accounts of things he observed 
and of prominent people he inter- 
viewed constitute interesting side- 
lights on history. 

Mowrer was thoroughly acquainted 
with the European situation when 
World War I broke out and was 
therefore in a better position than 
most correspondents to present a 
well-rounded account of this great 
conflict. He reported the war from 
the front lines, giving colorful 
glimpses of the life of the common 
soldier and of the tortuous life he 
went through. 

Still from the vantage point of 
Paris, Mowrer saw the making of 
the peace, and the gradual disinte- 
gration of it. Later, as a roving cor- 
respondent, he traveled all over Eu- 
rope, covered the conferences de- 
signed to prevent the war which 
Mowrer saw in the making, and in- 
terviewed persons in high places in 
many countries. Finally, Mowrer re- 
turned to Chicago, after the death 
of Victor Lawson, to assume an edi- 
torship on the paper. 

Written in simple, flowing style, 
the book reads like an adventure sto- 
ry. And it is well worth reading, not 
merely for journalists but for any- 
one interested in viewing a panorama 
of Europe during one of the most 
critical periods in history. 

Marcus M. WILKERSON 
Louisiana State University 
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Fiicut From Cuina. By Edna Lee 
Booker. New York: The Macmi. 
lan Company. 145. x + 236 pp. 
$2.50. 


ORE THAN 20 years ago, Edna 

Lee Booker, a California girl, 
went to Shanghai to become a re. 
porter for the China Press and to 
serve as a correspondent for the In- 
ternational News Service. Shanghai 
became “home” to her. She made a 
name for herself as a correspondent. 
She married John Stauffer Potter, a 
member of the American business 
community in Shanghai. There her 
children were born, and there her 
life centered until late in 1940. 


In her book News Is My Job, 
which was well received when pub- 
lished five years ago, Miss Booker 
(or Mrs. Potter) described experi- 
ences as “a correspondent in war- 
torn China” from 1922 to 1940. This 
second book, Flight From China, car- 
ries the story to the end of 1943. It 
is a joint production by Miss Booker 
and her husband, who remained in 
Shanghai after his wife left. 


Concerned only incidentally with 
journalism, the new volume is an in- 
teresting personal account of those 
critical years in northern China dur- 
ing which the Japanese were extend- 
ing their domination over all that 
they coveted. Most of it is Miss 
Booker’s subjective report on life in 
Shanghai as she saw it. A nostalgic 
introductory chapter tells of the 
pleasanter Shanghai-that-was. There 
follow pages of testimony, by a train- 
ed observer, as to what Japanese con- 
trol meant, day by day, in small ways 
as well as large, both to the Chinese 
people and to the foreign residents. 
Her references throughout the book 
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to the household servants who cared 
for her, for her husband, and their 
children during two decades—Old 
Amah, Ah Kun, the cook; Snow Pine, 
the Number One Boy, and others— 
are touched with honest sentiment. 


About one-third of the book is by 
Mr. Potter, who remained in Shang- 
hai, to protect the affairs of the 
American firm he represented there 
and to help guard foreign interests 
in general. After Pearl Harbor, he 
became an “enemy” in the city where 
he had lived for so many years, 
forced by the Nip invaders to wear 
a distinguishing red armband. UI- 
timately, he was sent to the Pootung 
concentration camp, one of the worst. 
There he remained for most of 1943, 
with scores of Shanghai friends, plus 
a mixed bag of other Allied nation- 
als, until repatriated aboard the Swe- 
dish exchange liner Gripsholm. His 
is a graphic account of the experi- 
ence of civilized persons temporarily 
under the control of vicious sub- 
humans. Many never were repatri- 
ated; some died. 


Flight From China is a worthy ad- 
dition to the long list of volumes by 
news correspondents about a world 
at war. It is a book of quality and 
sensitivity, thoroughly well written. 
It increases understanding and ap- 
preciation of the Chinese. Without 
any resort to name-calling, but mere- 
ly by recounting personal experi- 
ences and known facts, the text 
builds up an utterly damning case 
against the Japanese. Any citizen or 
official of an Allied nation who may 
show a tendency, in the future to go 
“soft” toward the Nips, should be 
obliged to read this book. 

Rosert W. Desmonp 
University of California 
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History IN THE Writinc. Edited by 
Gordon Carroll. New York: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce, Inc. 1945. xii 
+ 387 pp. $3.00. 


From Peart Harsor into Toxyo. 
Documented Broadcasts of the Pa- 
cific War. New York: Columbia 
Broadcasting Company. 1945. 312 
pp. $.25. 


TAKE their place on the li- 
brary shelves of World War II 
history beside the many eye-witness 
books written by newspaper and 
press agency war correspondents, 
these two books record the exploits 
of the war correspondents of the 
news magazine and of radio—i.e., the 
writers of Time, Inc., and the radio 
reporters of Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

The more ambitious volume, His- 
tory in the Writing, records World 
War II as reported by thirty-three 
correspondents of Time, Life, and 
Fortune. Only part of the material 
was published in those periodica!s 
and much appears here in print for 
the first time. The editor recounts in 
his Foreword that he was turned 
loose among filing cases containing 
8,000,000 words of dispatches from 
eighty correspondents filed in the 
home office between June 1941 and 
June 1944 and told to garner the 
best for a book. Discarding about 
thirty-nine words out of every forty, 
he selected and condensed, arranged 
geographically and chronologically, 
with background explanatory notes, 
a war history that fills 400 large 
closely-printed pages. The rough 
divisions of the book are the years 
1941 to 1944, and within each the 
story is broken into sub-sections 
which are numbered consecutively 
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up to eighty-two. An appendix re- 
cords the salient war stories of each 
of the correspondents whose writings 
are included. 

Appalled at the magnitude of the 
job of editing and at the unexpected- 
ly clear-cut presentation, a reviewer 
can only express amazement at the 
resulting compilation. And some ir- 
ritation—since this reviewer, sitting 
down to skim it in an evening, found 
that he could not put the book down 
but spent many precious hours—liv- 
ing the war all over again. To a 
reader who has ben continuously 
aware of the excellent war reporting 
in Time-Life-Fortune, it is amazing 
now to read the many dispatches 
available in that office for publica- 
tion but merely filed for reference. 


The record of radio’s reporting of 
the Pacific war is preserved for pos- 
terity in book form in From Pearl 
Harbor Into Tokyo, published Sep- 
tember 20 by Columbia Broadcasting 
System: It is a compact little book 
of 314 small pages—4 x 6 1-2 inches 
— illustrated with 32 full page news 
photographs. The story is told by 
twenty-seven CBS war correspond- 
ents whose words are included, as 
well as half a dozen world leaders 
“and other famous personages ap- 
pearing in broadcasts.” The book is 
presented by Columbia—at 25 cents 
a copy—as a sequel to the 320-page 
book on the European war—From 
D-Day Through Victory in Europe— 
which CBS printed June 15 and of 
which 100,000 copies were distribu- 
ted. 

Outlined in log form with dates, 
hours and minutes used as dividing 
subheads, the volume is split into 
fourteen chapters, beginning with 
“One Sunday in December” (Dec. 
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7, 1941) and ending with “Bill 
Dunn’s Little Notebook,” listing 
twenty-one war correspondents who 
lost their lives in the Pacific theater. 
The collection prepared from CBS 
files by Paul Hollister and Robert 
Strunsky enables a reader to enjoy 
the sensation of “hearing it all over 
again.” Outstanding in interest to 
this reviewer were the broadcasts on 
the sinking of the Prince of Wales 
and Repulse on December 11, 1941 
(by Cecil Brown); the planting of 
the flag on Mt. Surabachi, Iwo Jima, 
February 23, 1945; the death of 
President Roosevelt, April 12; the 
atomic bomb, August 6; the false 
surrender flash, August 12; and the 
final signing of the surrender on the 
U. S. S. Missouri, September 1. 
These two books, plus many books 
by newspaper correspondents, sug- 
gest the exhaustive source material 
on this War that will be available to 
future historians, as compared with 
the relatively scanty day-by-day rep- 
ortorial records of World War I. 
Grant M. Hype 
University of Wisconsin 


THe AMERICAN LANGUAGE: SUPPLE- 
MENT I. By H. L. Mencken. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1945. 
xv + 683 pp. $5.00. 


N HIS first large addition to The 

American Language, Henry L. 
Mencken finds that in the twenty-five 
years following the Civil War, the 
West was the chief source of those 
American neologisms that astound, 
and frequently enrage, the British 
purists. Then “as the pioneer move- 
ment lost momentum, the industriali- 
zation of the country proceeded, and 
immigration reached a high tide, the 
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center of language-making moved 
back to eastward of the great plains, 
and there it has remained ever 
since.” The cities, and no longer the 
open spaces, now furnish most of 
the gaudy new words. Out in front, 
avers Dr. Mencken, are the “sub- 
saline literati,” meaning creatures 
such as gossip-column journalists 
and press-agents, advertising agents, 
and, of course, sports writers. 

It becomes clear in this big word- 
book that newspapers and newspaper 
writers are among the leaders in that 
volunteer army which constantly 
keeps the stream of the English lan- 
guage running and rippling, if not 
exactly pure and undefiled. Mencken 
has no end of fun with those stiff- 
necked Englishmen who cannot ac- 
cept the fact that an American lan- 
guage is growing up, and that the 
English language as used in England 
is constantly borrowing from and 
levying on it. 

New times, new things, new condi- 
tions—these are the creators of new 
words and terms, and not even the 
best efforts of the solemn scholars on 
both sides of the Atlantic have been 
able to prevent the language from 
meeting new necessities. 

“Supplement One” is no thin or 
pale addendum to the big mother 
volume, The American Language. 
It contains nearly 750 pages, has a 
detailed and thorough index of words 
and phrases dealt with, and in its 
husky octavo form is a select speci- 
men of the bookmaker’s art. It is, 
as might be expected in a Knopf 
book, a superior example of typog- 
raphy, and has none of that inferior 
paper binding or paper that have 
been fobbed off on a suffering public 
ever since Pearl Harbor day let loose 
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a host of chiselers to grow fat under 
the shelter of war. 


If the author can be said to have 
a “message,” it is summed up in a 
passage appearing on pp. 323-4 as 
follows: “Today it is no longer neces- 
sary for an American writer to apolo- 
gize for writing American. He not 
only is forgiven if he seeks to set 
forth his notions in the plainest and 
least pedantic manner possible; he 
also is sure of escaping blame (save, 
of course, by an Old Guard of Eng- 
lish reviewers) if he makes liberal 
dips into the vocabulary of everyday, 
including its most plausible neolo- 
gisms.” 

It is extra interesting to behold 
Mencken, who loves to blast the pro- 
fessors with the pig-bladders of ridi- 
cule, appearing himself in the role 
of grave lecturer and _ researcher. 
Now and again, however, he breaks 
out into a spurt of the old Mencken 
pungency, and to hunt up such choice 
bits becomes one of the pleasures of 
dipping into this substantial book. 

Puiturrs Russeyy 
University of North Carolina 


Humor or America. Edited by Max 
J. Herzberg and Leon Mones. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1945. xi + 417 pp. $1.60. 


HIS BOOK is in line with a mod- 

ern educational tendency to in- 
clude in the curricula work which 
emphasizes the interests and activi- 
ties of young people. Its selection of 
representative American humor is 
based on the belief that education 
for laughter is sound education and 
that a proper foundation of educa- 
tion is the development of a sense 
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of humor. A careful consideration of 
the plan and content of the book will 
convince the reader that the purpose 
is worthwhile and that the case has 
been proved. The book may there- 
fore be called a pioneer in a prom- 
ising field. 

There have been collections of hu- 
morous writings but this one is 
unique in giving not only a histori- 
cal picture of American humor but 
an excellent representation of the 
varieties of humor from the pioneer 
stage to the more subtle and refined 
product which we have today. 


It may Le a surprise to the reader 
to discover that so large a part of 
the comic element in our writing has 
been in the pages of the newspaper 
and the magazine. Without the jour- 
nalistic expression there would be 
some very dreary deserts. 

A pleasant and rewarding exercise 
might be set to trace the changes in 
humorous expression from the crude 
exaggerations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to the more refined, though sub- 
tle, form which is so pleasing to us 
in an age which is more realistic and 
more psychological. 

To give a more concrete descrip- 
tion of the content of Humor Of 
America it is necessary only to 
list some of the names whose writ- 
ing is represented, both prose and 
verse: Josh Billings, Artemus Ward, 
Washington Irving, Lincoln, Mark 
Twain, Robert Burdette, G. H. Der- 
by, John G. Sage, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, H. C. Brunner, George Ade, 
and of the more recent writers, Caro- 
lyn Wells, Tom Daly, Christopher 
Morley, Arthur Guitermann, James 
Thurber, Robert Benchley, Franklin 
P. Adams—a jolly company of such 
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difference in appeal to the most fas. 
tidious reader. 

Not the least attractive of the book 
are the discussions at appropriate in- 
tervals of the American sense of hu- 
mor, types of humor, and the exer. 
cises which may be used to test the 
reader in his ability to see the joke. 

Wit D. Howe 
Emory University 


History or PHorocrapuy. By Jo- 
seph Maria Eder. Translated by 
Edward Epstean. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press. 1945. 860 
pp. $10.00. 


N THIS 860-page volume the 

Columbia University Press makes 
available in English the magnum 
opus of a distinguished Viennese 
scholar. Well-known for his writings 
in the history of photography and in 
the biography of its scientists, Dr. 
Eder himself is responsible for a 
number of important technical de- 
velopments, having made public some 
of his research as early as 1879. It 
was in 1932 after the fourth edition 
of Geschichte der Photographie had 
appeared that Dr. Eder invited Mr. 
Epstean, who also has had a distin- 
guished career in photography and 
allied fields, to make an English 
translation of his book, but the pub- 


lication was delayed until a month 
after V-E Day. 


This volume attests the intimate 
association which Dr. Eder has had 
with the growth of photography dur- 
ing the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century and the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. Written in a 
rambling, casual style, this history 
provides a detailed and well-docu- 
mented story of the development of 
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photography from the time of Aris- 
totle’s observations on light to the 
early years of the present century. 
It is important to note that Dr. Eder’s 
history was finished in 1931, when he 
was 76 years of age. While the book 
contains some material »n the de- 
velopment of photography in this 
century, the strength of the work 
lies in its comprehensive and careful 
survey of the earlier history of pho- 
tography. Here the photographer of 
1945 will hardly find mention of the 
processes and techniques which he 
associates with picture making, nor 
will the modern student find any 
very large effort to assay the sig- 
nificance of photography as a twen- 
tieth-century device for the com- 
munication of ideas. 


Most readers may be amused, if 
not annoyed, at the fact that this 
history of photography contains only 
one photograph. The explanation 
given by Mr. Epstean is that the 
illustrations appearing in the Ger- 
man work have been omitted because 
most of them have only “an orna- 
mental ~alue and are of little prac- 
tical use to the student.” The Amer- 
ican reader will notice, too, that the 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
European, particularly the German 
and Austrian, contributions to pho- 
tography, although some attention is 
given to Americans who have made 
significant inventions or discoveries. 

In general, Dr. Eder’s book as 
translated by Mr. Epstean fills such 
an important place in the literature 
in the field of photography avail- 
able in English, that it no doubt will 
come to be regarded as the standard 
work. The tasks of writing the his- 
tory of photography for the past 
twenty-five years and of estimating 
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the significance of the role it has 
played will supplement this basic 
work. 

Joun A. GrirFin 
Emory University 


DesicN ror America. By Theodore 
Brameld. New York and Philadel- 
phia: Hinds, Hayden and Eld- 
redge, Inc. 1945. vii + 165 pp. 
$2.00. 


THe Story OF THE SPRINGFIELD 
Pian. By Clarence I. Chatto and 
Alice L. Halligan. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc. 1945. 
xviii + 201 pp. $2.75. 


TOMIC BOMBS may obliterate 

mankind. So also may explosive 
forces within modern civilization. 
Violent conflicts — political and so- 
cial, racial and industrial—may de- 
stroy even our American democracy 
if we do nothing to remove them at 
their roots. 

Democracy is more than a word; 
it is a way of life. It remains a the- 
ory so long as we only think about 
it and talk about it. It becomes a 
reality only when its principles are 
applied in communities of individuals 
and communities of nations. 

Education for democracy is the 
goal of American schools. It says so 
in textbooks for students and teach- 
ers alike. The public takes it for 
granted that schools automatically 
prepare for citizenship. Educators, 
of course, agree eloquently as they 
assemble in profound conclaves. 

Why, then, is the Springfield plan 
significant? The plain truth is this: 
Here is a community in which the 
people for five years have been prov- 
ing that democracy is workable in 
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the educational program and com- 
munity affairs. Here the people have 
demonstrated that supposedly insur- 
mountable barriers can be bridged. 

No Utopia, Springfield has its 
problems; so has any industrial city 
in Massachusetts. Its people are of 
different races and religions, nation- 
alities and economic levels. Antagon- 
ism and dissension could be common, 
but schools have promoted under- 
standing and harmony instead. 

Springfield’s schools believe in de- 
mocracy. They believe it should be 
the basis for solving religious, social, 
economic, and industrial problems. 
Hence, they deny that any group 
should be dominant because of its 
economic status, class, creed, or po- 
litical affiliation. 

Equality is stressed in all the edu- 
cational activities of the school sys- 
tem. Nobody is labeled inferior or 
superior. Thus, a white student may 
have a Negro teacher. Moreover, the 
program is effective because students 
learn about their community firsi- 
hand—not through textbooks only. 

Significantly, too, education is a 
continuous process in Springfield. 
Practical and realistic instruction for 
adults is stressed. Emphasis is on 
the cooperative attitude in solving 
local problems. And, as this brief 
study indicates, positive progress has 
been made. 

Less significant, the Floodwood 
study described in Design for Amer- 
ica was an experimental project 
made possible by the University of 
Minnesota Graduate School. Con- 
ducted in a community of about 600 
people, it concerned chiefly fifty-one 
juniors and seniors. While not con- 
clusive, the findings were interesting. 
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Panel discussions, field trips, and 
special tests were used to acquaint 
students with three areas—economic- 
political, art and science, educational 
and human relations. Despite recog- 
nized obstacles and admitted mis- 
takes, the modest program was fairly 
successful. Moreover, it revealed fur- 
ther possibilities. 

Experience at both Springfield and 
Floodwood indicates that democracy 
is workable in education. This is not 
news, of course, for student publica- 
tion advisers have proved it, too. At 
the same time these studies suggest 
that much more might be achieved 
were we not so allergic to action. 


Pushbutton warfare is here, but 
pushbutton democracy is impossible. 
Democracy can become a reality only 
if a militant press and a dynamic 
educational program stir and spur 
our leaders to apply democratic prin- 
ciples instead of talk about them. 
Democracy cannot fail — unless it 
never is tried. 

LauRENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Syracuse University 


Pusiic Opinion MEASUREMENT: A 
Survey. By Lazzlo Radvanyi. 
Mexico, D.F.: Instituto Cientifico 
de la Opinion Publica Mexicana. 
1945. 88 pp. $1.00. 


HIS MONOGRAPH is a report, 

in English, of a questionnaire 
study made last spring by the direc- 
tor of the Scientific Institute of Mex- 
ican Public Opinion. It represents 
the opinions of a number of United 
States social scientists, statisticians, 
journalists, and some others. A sub- 
sequent monograph will report the 
opinions of similar persons in other 
countries. 


The investigator finds that only 
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5.61 per cent of the respondents be- 
lieve that the measurement of opin- 
ion as practiced by the leading agen- 
cies can be considered as a scientific 
method, although an additional 22.9 
per cent gave “not yet” answers. 
Only 14.9 per cent, however, believe 
that opinion measurement cannot be 
considered as an important factor in 
scientific research. 

Sixty-one per cent of the respond- 
ents believe that opinion measure- 
ment plays a constructive role in 
democratic society but 12.8 per cent 
think it definitely does not play a 
constructive role. 


Dr. Radvanyi reports the opinions 
of “scientists” and “journalists” sep- 
arately, but the differences obtained 
with respect to the major questions 
asked are very slight. 

The study would have more mean- 
ing if the investigator had differen- 
tiated the responses of those who 
have engaged in opinion measure- 
ment from those who have not, in- 
stead of including the measurement 
specialists with historians and other 
social scientists of sundry speciali- 
zation. Had this been done, the skep- 
ticism would probably have been lo- 
cated in greater degree among those 
without experience in measurement 
techniques. 

In one respect the monograph is 
both an amusing commentary on the 
thought processes of some academi- 
cians and a demonstration of the 
chief limitation of the opinion poll, 
viz., that opinion can be measured 
only when the respondents have opin- 
ions that are based on sound infor- 
mation. In this instance, several of 
the social scientists indicate they 
know practically nothing about either 
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the mathematical or the psychologi- 
cal principles involved in opinion 
measurement yet express emotional 
judgment about objective facts. One 
distinguished professor of diplomatic 
history, for example, favors a legal 
ban on opinion measurement. This 
despite the fact that some other dip- 
lomatic historians prefer the data 
supplied by opinion polls to such 
other types of historical evidence as 
newspaper editorials, letters, and 
public resolutions. The journalists 
queried, however, more often gave 
a “no opinion” response to those 
questions they felt they did not know 
enough about to answer definitely. 

Some of the other questions for 
which answers are reported concern 
the factors composing the sample, 
the relationship of polling agencies 
to the government and private inter- 
ests, financial support of polling 
agencies, and the possibilities of in- 
ternational cooperation among the 
institutes in various countries. 

The last half of the book reports 
the verbatim responses of many of 
the respondents. 

Curtton R. Busu 
Stanford University 


THE GERMAN TALks Back. By Hein- 
rich Hauser. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co. 1945. xxiv + 215 
pp. $2.50. 


HIS is an exasperating book in 

more ways than one. It leaves 
the reader wondering why it was 
ever published. 

In his back talk the writer at- 
tempts to explain Prussianism and 
the reasons why the Germans, driven 
in their own minds to nihilism, will 
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scorn attempts in the American oc- 
cupation zone to set up a democracy 
and may well, instead, turn to the 
Soviet Union as their one untried 
hope. 

After all, he argues, Germany will 
be proletarianized anyway. The 
standard of living in Germany and in 
Russia will be equalized. Since the 
First Reich was a disappointment, 
the Second Reich a phoney, and the 
Third Reich a final disaster, what is 
there to lose by joining the inevitable 
forward movement of the Soviets. He 
poses the last question after he has 
spent some time making a bogey of 
Russia. 

The United States, he contends, 
has failed to fulfill her early prom- 
ise, for by imitating Europe, instead 
of striving to live democracy at home, 
she has imported the seeds of serious 
trouble. 

His attempt to explain Nazi atroc- 
ities results in a hellish story which 
Americans will find difficult to com- 
prehend. This weird chapter is sug- 
ar-coated by a plea to the world for 
restoring forsaken ethical standards. 

Why was it written? The author 
says that as a non-Nazi he wanted 
to warn the America which for about 
six years gave him a haven. After 
smuggling his wife and two children 
out of Germany he followed them to 
the United States in 1939. He loved 
the little farm where he settled, but 
in the end he found the United States 
a disappointment. Now he proposes 
to go back to Germany where he be- 
longs in order to give whatever help 
he can to his stricken countrymen. 
He hopes that Germany will, in fact, 
revert more in the direction of an 
agricultural than an industrial so- 
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ciety, for the growth of big cities and 
factory districts and the overcrowd- 
ing in urban centers simply weakens 
the fiber of any race. 

Why was the book published? Mr. 
Hauser’s bitter and sometimes flip- 
pant remarks are insulated with two 
sets of materials at the beginning of 
the book. In a “Notice to Readers” 
of about five pages, the publishers 
describe the soul-searching which 
preceded acceptance of the manu- 
script. They finally, with some mis- 
givings, concluded that the book 
could be issued as “representative of 
a dominant state of mind in contem- 
porary Germany.” In addition, the 
publishers added a thought-provok- 
ing preface by Professor Hans J. 
Morgenthau of the University of Chi- 
cago in which he dissects Prussian- 
ism and shows in what respect it 
falls flat in the face of problems in 
this age. Footnotes by Professor 
Morgenthau throughout the book ex- 
plain and rebut various statements 
by Mr. Hauser. 

The publishers seem uneasy over 
their decision to publish the book. 
By indirection, they convey the feel- 
ing that they fear the force and vigor 
of the author’s arguments and style. 
In short, they appreciate the fact 
that readers may be swayed by Mr. 
Hauser and thus lose their own 
democratic moorings. Again, they 
ponder over the possibility that the 
book may offend the U.S.S.R. In 
raising these doubts, however, the 
publishers actually give the volume a 
“build-up.” 

The only warrant for the publica- 
tion of a review of this volume in the 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY is that it 
provides a case example of a certain 
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pattern of propaganda which the ex- 
pert in public opinion may find time 
to analyze. 

Rap O. NAFZIcER 


University of Minnesota 


Avowinc THE Epitor’s WASTEBAS- 
KET. By James Gibson Johnson. 
Evansville, Indiana. 1945. 84 pp. 
$1.00. 


SSERTING that “it is no longer 


possible to put an amateur into 
a public post and expect him to do 
justice either to himself or his insti- 
tution,” the author of this publicity 
handbook answers many questions 
that arise in presenting university 
news to the public. He has planned 
his material with the novice in mind. 
Consequently much of it—basic jour- 
nalistic practices, news bureau or- 
ganization and routine, and emphasis 
on contacts with editors and college 
administrations—already will be fa- 
miliar to the experienced publicity 
director. But even some of the old 
timers in the profession might profit 
by Mr. Johnson’s discussion of the 
“plus service” which the college pub- 
lic relations official, in his difficult 
role of serving two masters, should 
give the public. It all adds up to 
“consistently good copy.”—D.M.E. 


RADIO AND THE SCHOOL. By Norman 
Woelfel and I. Keith Tyler. New 
York: World Book Company. 1945. 
ix + 359 pp. $2.12. 


OST teachers who consider 
themselves up-to-date make 
some use of radio in the classroom. 
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Some teachers do not make wide 
enough use of radio; some teachers 
expect the radio to perform educa- 
tional miracles. 

The purpose of this book is to 
show teachers what is available in 
radio, and how to make an intelli- 
gent use of radio in and out of the 
classroom as a supplementary edu- 
cational] tool. 

The book will be useful because it 
is practical. Not only do the authors 
show how the teacher may use radio 
programs, but they also discuss prob- 
lems such as curriculum adjust- 
ments, use of recordings, student 
broadcasting, and the proper use of 
radio sound equipment. 

One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions of the book is the authors’ em- 
phasis on discrimination in radio lis- 
tening, whether the set be tuned to 
news and discussion programs or to 
music and comedy. The authors 
point out that teachers will become 
better teachers and better citizens if 
they listen regularly to a balanced 
program of radio news and analysis, 
and reflect carefully upon their news- 
paper reading and radio listening. 

If all adults would be as discrimi- 
nating in their radio listening as the 
authors have recommended for teach- 
ers and pupils, America would have 
better listeners — and consequently 
better radio offerings. 


Fioyp K. BAsKETTE 
Emory University 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
August, September, and October 1945 


Edited by William F. Swindler and DeWitt C. Reddick, 
Assisted by Granville C. Price 


V-J Day signaled the start of the postwar journalistic era, with almost 
immediate announcements of plans for expanded newspaper and radio 
facilities and activities, changeover of advertising themes, new editorial 
interest in local news, and a re-valuation of foreign news. The general 
labor unrest of reconversion was reflected in strikes throughout the news- 
paper industry, several newspapers in half a dozen cities ceasing publi- 
cation altogether at the height of the disputes. The AP case became 
virtually a closed issue with the denial of a rehearing by the Supreme 
Court, and AP officials made ready to revise their by-laws in compliance 
with the original judgment against them. Meantime, the question of 
worldwide press freedom passed from the stage of academic discussion 
into the field of practical politics as countries everywhere began adjust- 
ing themselves to the tasks of peace.—W. F. S. 


ADVERTISING 


a Ad Council Plans Peacetime Program. American Press 63:12 

p34, Oct. 

—— Ads Ruled Out. Business Week p88, Sept. 15. 

Army cost-plus contractor may not deduct advertising as expense. 

——ANCAM Ethics Code Suggested Reading. E&P 78:44 p68, Oct. 27. 
Classified advertisers list thirty-seven abuses. 

—— Business Gave Billion for War Effort Ads. E&P 78:37 p68, Sept. 8. 

—— Chicago Dailies Reply to Tribune on Linage. E&P 78:41 p64, Oct. 6. 

—— For Advertising: Palmy Days. Business Week p76, Sept. 29. 

General business boom with accompanying high demand for space and time 
is expected. 

~—— Four A’s Rate Stand is Debated by Waite. E&P 78:43 p64, Oct. 20. 
— publisher criticizes method of computing advertising rate differ- 
entials. 

—— Four Chicago Dailies to Quit Media Records. E&P 78:40 p32a, Sept. 29. 
All papers except Tribune protest method of counting split-runs. 

—— Group of Dailies Moves to Create Ad Network. E&P 78:39 pll, Sept. 22. 

—— Newspaper Week to be October 1-8. American Press 63:1 p35, Sept. 

—— Pictorial Ads Build Linage in Classified. E&P 78:37 p84, Sept. 8. 

—— Postwar Retail Ad Trends, Problems Shown in Survey. E&P 78:42 p8, Oct. 13. 
Retail dry goods group predicts continuation of institutional ads, asks greater 
newspaper cooperation. 

—— Readers Choose Simple Copy as Best in Ads. E&P 78:41 p76, Oct 6. 

—— U. S. Press Set for Annual Newspaper Week Events. E&P 78:40 p7, Sept. 29. 

—— War Ad Council Lays Plans for Peacetime Public Service.. E&P 78:38 pll, 
Sept. 15. 

All national problems would be publicized in $30,000,000 program. 

Dantets, Draper. Readership Figures—Their Use and Misuse. Advertising & Sell- 

ing 38:10 p44, Oct. 
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DePrerro, A. C. How We Get the Most Out of Readership Studies. Adver. 
tising & Selling 38:9 p50, Sept. 
Agencies use studies to compare present campaigns with past ones, campaigns 
of various rivals, different campaign themes, etc. 
Feezet, Berry. Ads Put Persuasion Before Compulsion. E&P 78:40 pl2, Sept. 29. 
War message ads encouraged voluntary civilian cooperation. 
Fosxkett, Exsrivce B. It Pays to be Curious—Theme for Dailies’ Research. E&P 
78:35 p15, Aug. 25. 
New York Post promotion director describes techniques. 
—— Product Information Must be Authentic. E&P 78:36 p18, Sept. 1. 
> Frank E. Regional Advertisers Waiting to be Sold. E&P 78:34 p75, 
ug. 18. 
Howe, Puuip J. Ninety Facts to Review Before Placing Tomorrow’s Ads. Adver- 
tising & Selling 38:9 p54, Sept. 
A checklist of past practices. 
Irvin, T. S. Localized Copy Offered by Northwest Group. E&P 78:37 p58, Sept. 8. 
KenpaLt, Frank P. Ad Men Advised to Build Ideal Service Department. E&P 
78:33 p13, Aug. 11. 
Examples of newspaper methods in making local advertising more effective. 
Nicuots, Dare. But is it Art? Advertising & Selling 38:8 p50, Aug. 
Art work in advertising must catch reader attention. 
Prius, Loyat. Ad Managers Plan Strong Drive for New Business in "46. E&P 
78:42 pl0, Oct. 26. 
Rainey, R. L., Jn. “Optical Engineering” Puts Life in Your Layouts. Advertsing 
& Selling 38:9 p48 Sept. 
Psychology of eye movement and random interest applied to advertising art. 
Resnick, D. Utilization of Commercial Advertising for Health Education. Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health 35 p859, Aug. 


7, Harry. Visual Tools Outlined for Ad Space Sellers. E&P 78:35 p24, Aug. 


Townsenp, W. S. You Can Tell a Good Ad in 9 Minutes Flat. Advertising & 
Selling 38:8 p36, Aug. 
Summary of copy and layout principles contains 27 points to check. 
beer yy 3 Hartford’s Plant City Ads Adopted as CED Pattern. E&P 78:37 
p9, Sept. 8. 
Connecticut city leads in postwar community program publicized through 
newspaper advertising. 
—— Newspaper Formula Devised to Simplify Ad Placing. E&P 78:35 p7, Aug. 25. 
ar Charter Vote Spurs Theme for Newspaper Week. E&P 78:32 p9, 
ug. 4 
“A Free Press—Torch of World Peace” is slogan for 1945. 
Warp, Lez. Merchandising Cuts Loss in National Ads. E&P 78:34 p26, Aug. 18. 
Weincarten, Janice S. Industry Ads Prepare Public for Transition. E&P 78:35 
pl0, Aug. 25. 
Postwar era opens on new advertising themes. 
Woo r, James D. National Advertising—Fire Under the Melting Pot. Advertising 
& Selling 38:10 p54, Oct. 
Standardization brought about through advertising said to have aided in 
blending cultural groups in American society. 
Yoett, Wittram. The Technique of “Depth Interviewing.” Advertising & Selling 
38:8 p39, Aug. 
Description of new research technique based on lengthy personal interviews. 
Zubin, J., and Pearman, J. G. Testing the Pulling Power of Advertisements by 
the Split-Run Copy Method. Journal of Applied Psychology 29:1 p40, Feb. 
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CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. ABC Head Cautions on Circulation Drive. E&P 78:43 pl4, Oct. 20. 
——All-Year Sports Program Holds Carrier Staff. E&P 78:43 p58, Oct. 20. 
—— More ABC Audits Expected After War. American Press 63:1 pl6, Aug. 
—— National Advertisers Call for Quality Circulation. E&P 78:41 p9, Oct. 6. 
—— Seven Wholesalers Give Ideas on Dealer-Allotment Problems. Circulation 
Management 10:8 pl4, Sept. 
Aronor, WALTER. Let’s Make the Public Realize How Routes Benefit Boys. Cir- 
culation Management 10:8 p12, Sept. 
BRANDENBURG, Georce A. Carrier Publications Prove Their Worth. E&P 78:34 
p70, Aug. 18. 
—— Good Carrier Service Pays Big Dividends. E&P 78:42 p82, Oct. 13. 
— James J. Stamp Selling Agency Seen in Postwar Role. E&P 78:32 p28, 
ug. 4. 
Evaluation of practical achievements of war stamp program handled by 
newsboys. 
CHAPPELL, Epwarp A. Circulation Income Should Meet Payroll. E&P 78:32 p62, 
ug. 4. 
Deve, C. R. Sports Program Makes it Fun to be Carrier. E&P 78:43 p48, Oct. 20. 
— Jacx. Paper Routes Are Seen as Bar to Delinquency. E&P 78:34 p28, 
ug. 18. 
FLoop, Jonn A. This “Merit System” Has Solved Many Carrier Problems. Circula- 
tion Management 10:7 pl2, Aug. 
HocKENHULL, FLoyp L. You Can —_ Net Circulation Revenue This Way. 
National Publisher 26:10 p30, Sept. 
Weeklies lack promotion to build subscription lists. 
Irvin, T. S. Promotion Now Urged as Circulation Aid. E&P 78:44 p76, Oct. 27. 
Kinter, Cuartes V. Effect of Differences in Income on Newspaper Circulation. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 22:3 p225, Sept. 
rae Georce W. Busy Carrier Program Yields Big Dividends. E&P 78:37 p65, 
pt. 8. 
Detroit Times promotes morale and goodwill among newsboys. 
Waker, Jerry. Rates and Regularity Govern Growth of Air Deliveries. E&P 
78:35 p9, Aug. 25. 
Circulation men on Southern dailies report experimental flights to distribute 
papers. 
Watson, CAMPBELL. Present Circulations, Rates Retention Urged. E&P 78:43 
p13, Oct. 20. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. Outline Objectives for Research Bureau; Plan to Raise $50,000. 
National Publisher 26:9 pl7 Aug. 
Weekly newspaper group seeks to assemble market data on community pub- 
lications. 

—— Recent Survey Gives Picture of Postwar Weekly Newspaper. Publishers Aux- 
iliary 80:33 pl, Aug. 18. 
Many publishers planning to expand, replace equipment. 

—— Says Weeklies Must Improve Business Methods to Get Ads. American Press 
63:1 p28, Aug. 

—— When the War Ends Weekly Newspaper Publishers Will ——. American 
Press 63:1 p6, Aug. 
Larger staffs, new equipment, pictorial display among plans of community 
newspapers. 

Arnesen, A. C. No Radical Changes in Printing Processes. American Press 
63:2 p7, Sept. 
ATF engineer provides sketch and suggestions for model weekly and job shop. 
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Cook, Joe T. Research, Promotion to Give New Life to Weeklies’ Advertising, 
National Publisher 26:9 p30, Aug. 

Greene, Georce. So You’re Going to Buy a Weekly Newspaper? American Press 
63:1 pl4, Aug. 
Wisconsin publisher discusses problems facing uninitiated. 

HawortH, Peter. Country Weekly’s place in the Helicopter World. National Pub- 
lisher 26:9 p6, Aug. 
New York editor sees survival through intensive local news coverage. 

Man y, DeWirr G. Is Offset the Coming Thing for Producing Weeklies? Amer- 
ican Press 63:12 pll, Oct. 
Outline of advantages of new printing technique. 

Mu ten, Curtis H. Job Shop Revenue May be Real Benefit to Newspapers. Na- 
tional Publisher 26:10 p23, Sept. 

THompson, Joun V. Editor Could Use Plane for Stories, Ads, Pictures and Cir- 
culation, Says Soldier. Amerian Press 63:2 pl4, Sept. 

Wacker, Jerry. Field, Warburg Start Rural Press Project. E&P 78:32 p30, Aug. 4. 
Purchase of Southern Farmer by wealthy liberals watched with interest. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF PRESS 


Anonymous, Capitol Nonsense. News Week 26:18 p78, Oct. 29. 
New York columnist retracts anti-Semitic statements. 

BartH, ALAN. Public Plunder in House is Glossed Over by Press. Guild Reporter 
12:19 pl, Sept. 28. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. Views on Postwar Responsibility of the American Press. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 22:3 p255, Sept. 
Famed public relations counsel summarizes reaction to his earlier comments 
on newspaper responsibility. 

Jones, V. S. Threat to American Newspapers: A Reply. Saturday Review of 
Literature 28:21 Aug. 4. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 
1. News and Editorials 


Anonymous. AP and UP Expand Foreign Feature Sales. E&P 78:33 p46, Aug. 11. 

—— Beacon Journal Rouses Civic Spirit in Akron. E&P 78:39 p18, Sept. 22. 
Paper urges community to meet challenge of loss of war plants. 

—— Bingay Says War’s End Alters News Concepts. E&P 78:44 p28, Oct. 27. 
Detroit Free Press editor looks for greater play of foreign news than before 
war. 

—— Chicago Times Efforts Free Innocent Man. E&P 78:35, p50, Aug 25. 

—— Dayton Dailies Boost Outdoor Sports Program. E&P 78:37 p26, Sept. 8. 

—— Editor Bryan of Atlanta Didn’t Like Prison Fare. E&P 78:36 p57, Sept. 1. 
Editor of Journal gets first-hand picture of German treatment of war prisoners. 

—— L. A. Examiner Exposé Rouses School Action. E&P 78:40 p30, Sept. 29. 

—— Newark Paper Scores in “Clean Racing” Fight. E&P 78:42 p28, Oct. 13. 

—— What’s News Now? Time 36:16 p72, Oct. 15. 

Local news returns to front page. 

BranpeNsurc, Georce A. Knight Charts Course of Chicago Daily News. E&P 
78:43 p32, Oct. 20. 

ASNE president outlines policies for his latest acquisition. 

—— McCormick Sees Postwar Expansion of Newspapers. E&P 78:36 p9, Sept. 1. 
Chicago Tribune publisher anticipates better printing, more pictures, and 
more color. 

—— Vigorous Reporting on Knight Schedule. E&P 78:34 p62, Aug. 18. 

Review of postwar plans for publisher’s properties in Akron, Chicago, De- 
troit, and Miami. 
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Ernripce, Mark F. Ethridge Sees Postwar Years Challenge to Press. E&P 
78:42 p9, Oct. 13. 
Vigorous editorial and news policy is vital in meeting new competitors, Louis- 
ville publisher believes. 

Fa.k, Ray. News of World Reaches New York Times by Variety of Transmission 
Devices. E&P 78:37 p73, Sept. 8. 

Irvin, T. S. Dailies Give Aid and Comfort in Many Ways. E&P 78:40 p9, Sept. 29. 

Pace, FRANKLIN F. Minneapolis Dailies Rise Under Cowles Leadership, E&P 
78:41 pll, Oct. 6. 

PiayFairn, Ropert. Barron Precepts Rule Boston News Bureau. E&P 78:35 p56, 
Aug. 25. 

Pottarp, James E. Franklin D. Roosevelt and the Press. JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 22:3 p197, Sept. 

Roserts, Avis C. Reporter-Housewife Breaks Black Market. E&P 78:33 p20, 
Aug. 11. 
Personal experience story of a Massachusetts newspaper crusade. 

StauNTON, Heten M. Friendliness Keynotes Homemaking Program. E&P 78:32 
pl5, Aug. 4. 
New Jersey newspaper uses cooking school and other devices to attract 
women readers. 

Waker, STANLEY. Reflections of an Editorial Writer. American Mercury 61:3 
p353, Sept. 


2. Copyreading and Typography 


Anonymous, Finch Advises Work on Design for Facsimile. E&P 78:37 p30, 
Sept. 8. 
—— Newspapers’ Printing Problems Are Rounded up for Research. E&P 78:33 
p66, Aug. 11. 
ANPA and individual dailies collecting mechanical problems for study by 
ANPA Research Department. 
—— Typists “Print” Papers in Jersey Experiment. E&P 78:34 p54. Aug. 18. 
Photo-engraved plates for pages tried during typographical union walkout. 
EncuisH, Eart. What Makes Headlines Readable? Quill 33:4 p6, July-Aug. 
—_ Frank E. News-Size Type Face Urged for Food Ads. E&P 78:32 p63, 
ug. 4. 
HorrMaNn, Frank E. Dummy Layouts for Sports Pages. E&P 78:37 p76, Sept. 8. 
—— Points on Dressing up the Editorial Page. E&P 78:33 p70, Aug. 11. 
—— Typography of the Society Pages. E&P 78:42 p79, Oct. 13. 
— Heten M. Maps Will Interpret Postwar, Says Detje. E&P 78:33 p60, 
ug. 11. 
Cartographer for PM believes reader interest in foreign news can be main- 
tained by pictorial aids. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. “Adams Plan” for Special Courses on Circulation Makes Headway. 
E&P 78:34 p68, Aug. 18. 
ICMA enlists teachers in program to train personnel for circulation. 
—— Aid to be Given to White School by Foundation. E&P 78:40 p54, Sept. 29. 
University of Kansas plans broader training program as memorial to editor. 
-— Inter-American Scholarships Established. E&P 78:43 p20, Oct. 20. 
Fund will provide for study of press of Western Hemisphere. 
—— Journalism Professors Favor ICMA Program. E&P 78:34 p71, Aug. 18. 
—— Journalism School Rating is Debated. E&P 78:34 p68, Aug. 18. 
ASNE considers new plan for evaluation. 
—— The White School. News Week 26:13 p88, Sept. 24. 
Plans for William Allen White School of Journalism, University of Kansas. 
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Branpensurc, Georce A. ICMA to Support Circulation Curriculum. E&P 78:44 
p80, Oct. 27. 

Otson, Kennetu E. Army School Prepares 238 for Journalism. E&P 78:43 p70, 
Oct. 20. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN JOURNALISM 


Anspacuer, J. M. German Editors Voice Appeal for Honest News of World. 
E&P 78:44 p9, Oct. 27. 
First journalistic meeting in twelve years held at Marburg University. 
Anonymous. Attlee’s Early. Time 36:17 p67, Oct. 22. 
Prime Minister names Frances Williams press secretary. 
—— Claribel, Venezuelan Cross Between Mary Haworth and Dorothy Dix. Inter. 
American 4:9 p26, Sept. 
Sketch of a South American columnist. 
—— Code for the Japs. Time 36:14 p57, Oct. 1. 
MacArthur’s ten-point guide for Nippon’s press. 
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—— War Leaves Problem of “Flash” Technique. E&P 78:34 p46, Aug. 18. 
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ashington scene on V-J Day. 
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—— On Their Own. Time 36:17 p67, Oct. 22. 
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A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


July to September 1945 
Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW Newspaper World; WPN, World’s Press News; 
J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists. 


Highlights of material in British trade periodicals this quarter include 
a synthetic scare campaign promising an invasion of England by American 
magazine publishers, and a sound series of articles by G. M. Goodall on 
reconstruction in Japan. Additional facts on government-press relations 
in France also emerge. 
ADVERTISING 
I. British 

AnnonymMous. BETRO Meets and Starts to Operate. WPN 34:856, p20, July 26. 
The organization to recapture British export trade gets under way. 

—— Government Help in Providing Mailing Lists for Advertising ae NW 
48 :2481, p25. 
Use of postal service directory urged as means of eliminating waste. 

—— High Advertising Rates May Cause Continuation of Small Space Technique. 
NW 48:2478, p22, July 7. 

—— Lancashire Textile Manufacturers Forging Ahead With Export Plans. WPN 
34:864, p20, Sept. 20. 
Expansion proceeds coincident with announcement of part-socialization plan. 
ae wh Food Outlines Code of Practice on Vitamin Claims. NW 48:2481, 
pl7, July 

— a May Never Be Advertised in This Country. WPN 34:863, p22, 

pt. 13. 

Public policy described as best served by strictly confining use of drug 
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C. Harotp Vernon, and others. Agencies Turn from War to Peace. WPN 34:853, 
pl-XXVIII, July 5. 


A special section on British advertising in war and peace. 
II. On the Continent 


Anonymous. French Film Advertising Set-up Explained. WPN 34:854, p24, 
July 12. 
How the big three in France control 90 per cent of all film advertising. 

—— The Future of Advertising in France. WPN 34:860, p30, Aug. 23. 
Advertising waits on politics and business revival. 


BRITISH PRESS 


ae “An Abuse of Press Freedom in Fleet Street.” WPN 34:854, p8, 

July 12. 

Acid comment from Canadian viewpoint of British newspaper coverage of the 
general election. 

—— Amalgamated Press. WPN 34:857, pIV, Aug. 2. 

Lord Camrose reports 12 per cent dividend at company meeting. 

—— Amalgamated Press. NW 48:2482, p15, Aug. 4. 

Viscount Camrose reports gains for year. 

—— Atomic Bomb Story, War’s Biggest Surprise. NW 48:2483, pl, Aug. 11. 

—— Daily Worker Scheme to Finance Expansion. NW 48:2488, pl, Sept. 15. 
Paper aims to raise £150,000 under co-operative ownership plan. 

—— Election Retiections. NW 48:2479, p8, July 14. Sidelights on press handling 
of the campaign news. 

—— Employers Being Asked to Examine Superannuation Scheme Possibilities. 
NW 48:2487, pl3, Sept. 8. 

Address of the president of Institute of Journalists. 

—— Financial Dailies Merger Is £1,000,000 Deal. NW 38:2482, pl, Aug. 4. 
Details of financial transaction by which Financial News, Ltd., purchased 
Financial Times, Lid. 

—— Fleet Street Holds Three Major World Circulation Records. WPN 34:863, 
pl8, Sept. 13. 

Evening News, Daily Express, and News of the World supreme in their class. 

—— Future of the Daily Worker. WPN 34:863, p3, Sept. 13. 

Change in ownership title announced. 

—— “General Movement of the London Press Towards the Left.” NW 48:2479, 
p9, July 14. 

Comment from The Leader on editorial behavior of press during election cam- 


paign. 
—— Halifax Statement “Fed” Exclusively to the “N. Y. Times.” WPN 34:865, 
p5, Sept. 27. 
A “Beef” from the American scene by British writers late with the news. 
— the Biggest News Story of the Age Was Released. WPN 34:859, p3, 
ug. 16. 
Six sensational days of suspense and rumor as Japanese war draws to a close. 
— New Political Changes Will Affect the British Press. WPN 34:857, 
p3, Aug. 2. 
Marked changes beneficial to press foreseen as result of Labor Party victory. 
—— How Press Covered Election Results. NW 48:2482, p3, Aug 4. 
—— How Provincial Press Can Prepare Itself Now for Intensive Competition 
Ahead. NW 48:2483, p2, Aug. 11. 
Impact of B. B. C. and the London press on the provincial papers. 
——Is Our British Press Too Parochial? WPN 34:859, pl5, Aug. 16. 
C. J. Rolo, head of British Ministry of Information office in America, returns 
home and compares the British and American press. 
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—— Many Journalists Elected to New Parliament. NW 48:2482, pl0, Aug. 4. 
— Authoritative Scientific News is Wanted by Public. WPN 34:862, p5, 
pt. 6. 
Journalists advised to prepare themselves to cover science news. 

_... Most Sensational News Week in Memory? WPN 34:859, p3, Aug. 16. 

How British journalism handled the atom bomb and Ja € surrender. 

—S Press Acquires Group of Technical Journ NW 48:2483, pl, 

ug. 11. 

—— Press Comment on Gestapo “Black List.” NW 48:2489, pl, Sept. 22. 
pee» editors read in German documents what was to have been in store 
or them. 

—— Press Coverage of Events Leading to VJ-Day. NW. 48:2484, pl, Aug. 18. 

—— Ready for Coverage of General Election Results. NW 48:2480, Py Ae 21. 
How the newspapers handled the returns. 

—— Rising Popularity of the Columnist. WPN 34:859, p14, Aug. 16. 

Sketches of Gordon Beckles, Paul Holt, and lan Mackay, 

—— Urgent Need for Centralized Source of Scientific Information. WPN 34:863, 
pl4, Sept. 13. 

BartLett, James. “Fleet Street is Becoming Parochial.” J 28:5, p73, July.-Aug. 
Provincial and metropolitan journalism compared. 

a J. Don’t Take Up Negative Attitude to Press. NW 48:2485, pl, 

ug. 25. 
News Chronicle man appeals to the Labor government. 

Exey, Harotp. The New Agriculture—And the Country Weeklies. NW 48:2479, 
p27, July 14. 

Some effects of war readjustment on provincial press. 

——The Provincial Newspaper—and the Advertising Manager. NW 48:2483, 
p23, Aug. 11. 

Some qualifications of the advertising manager in an English provincial city. 

Ernest, Jay. Union Has 20 M. P.’s. J 28:6, p85. 

Journalists count their winnings in general election. 


CENSORSHIP AND PROPAGANDA 


a Allies Have Diverse Press Policies in Germany. WPN 34:858, pé, 
ug. 9. 
Russian and Anglo-American handling of the German press evaluated by a 
Reuters correspondent. 
—— “British Machine Lacks Imagination.” WPN 34:856, p7, July 26. 
G. W. Hutton of Melbourne Argus comments on British propaganda in occu- 
pied Germany. 
—— The Case of Maurice Watts. NW 48:2490, p6, Sept. 29. 
= te happened to a Daily Sketch reporter who tried to travel from Vienna to 
pest. 
—— A Copy Censor Whose Word is Law. WPN 34:857, p26, Aug. 2. 
Australian advertising censor tells of gains from his dee g of uplift. 
—— News for the German People. NW 48:2479, p2, July 14. 
How the Allied Press Service works. 
—— Sharp Comment on Big Three News Blackout. WPN 34:856, p3, July 26. 
—— Review of Censorship Position. NW 48:2488, p8, Sept. 15. 
World summary of press censorship conditions. 
ee Tale of British Propaganda in Occupied Germany. WPN 34:854, p6, 
uly 12. 
oe calls for purge of British Information Control section “from top to 
ottom.” 


— aa Distribution of News Is Still Being Hindered.” WPN 34:862, 
p7, Sept. 6. 
Address of Harold Foulkes, president of Institute of Journalists. 
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Gisson, ArcHiBaLp. Correspondent From Romania Tells of Severe Censorship. 
NW 48:2481, p3, July 28. 

Mancenot, Sytvain. Different Russian and Allied Attitudes to German Press 
Control. NW 48:2482, p15, Aug. 4. 
Reuters diplomatic correspondent in Berlin gives an interpretation of issues 
involved in press control. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Active Press Revival in Prague. WPN 34:858, PA, Aug. 9. 
Freedom to report news and views comes back to Czechs 

—— Canada Starts Four-Year University Journalism Course. NW 48:2478, pl9, 
July 7. 
University of Western Ontario starts a department in response to publishers’ 
representations. 

—— Federation Nationale Calls for the Reorganisation of Havas. WPN 34:862, 
p20, Sept. 6. 
Uncertain status of the huge French agency revealed. 

—— Financial Resources of Time, U. S. Magazine. NW 48:2487, ~ “sy 8. 

—— Formation of Sudan Journalists’ Association. WPN 34:853, ps, Jul 

—— Mme. Tabouis Again Takes Her Place in French Journalism. WEN 34: :863, 
pl6, Sept. 13. 


—— Many Papers Seeking Public Support by Poster Campaigns. WPN 34:864, 
p22. 


Glut of papers in Paris forces campaigns for public attention. 
——Nazis Shot 20 ws 7 But “Underground” Editors Unsubdued. 
WPN 34:858, p9, A 
In addition to ioue Oe oat 100 or more were imprisoned. 
—— Parisian Press Still as Corrupt as Ever. WPN 34:864, p3, Sept. 20. 
—— Raising the Press Standard in the West Indies. WPN 34:857, "9, Aug. 2. 
Recent developments in the British islands of the Caribbean. 
BE ge Story of Australian Newspaper Enterprise. WPN 34:860, 
p6, Aug 
Frank Packer, director nf aeeeecd Consolidated Press, Ltd., of Sydney, 
describes company expans 
—— Spanish Newspapers i. ‘Completely Muzzled. NW 48:2490, p9, Sept. 29. 
A correspondent says that no one can write a story until told what to say. 
GoopAaLL, = M. Big Problems Awaiting Interpretation to Public. WPN 34:857, 
pll, Aug. 2. 
A veteran of the British colonial, service summarizes the problems of victory 
and reconstruction in the Far East. 
— to Teach the Japs About Democracy. WPN 34:860, 
pl ug. 23. 
A British journalist attached to MacArthur’s headquarters during the war 
sketches the General's character. 
—— Japanese Are Fully Press-Conscious. WPN 34:862, p13, Sept. 6 
MacArthur’s task seen as made easier by habits of rigid control and censorship. 
“pa Task Lies Ahead in Handling the Japanese. WPN 34:864, pl4, 
t 
ieaiunios task as seen by a British subject. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION AGENCIES 


Anonymous. Air Transport of Daily Newspapers. NW 48:2486, pl, Sept. 1. 
War-time arrangements may be expanded. 

——Cable & Wireless Limited (The Operating Company). WPN 34:853, pIV 
(back cover,) July 5. NW 48:2478 p8, July 7 (same title). 
War communications traffic volume revealed in annual company report. 
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—— First- a Facilities in the Far East for Press Transmission. WPN 34:856, 
p3, July 26. 

—— Future of Communications Being Considered. WPN 34:853, p4, July 5. 
Annual report of Cable and Wireless (Holding) Ltd. 

—— NPA Leaders Join Board of Reuters. WPN 34:864, p3, Sept. 20. 
Stronger backing may come from big London papers in world-wide agency 
competition. 

— a System Which May Prove Revolutionary. WPN 34:853, 
ps, July 5. 
A Polish invention sends and records messages at rate of 3000 words a minute. 
Reuters Conclude Contract With Swiss Agency. WPN 34:863, p3, Sept. 13. 
Exchange of news with Agence Telegraphique Suisse is announced. 

—— World Information Service Proposed. WPN 34:853, p4, July 5. 
United Nations Interim Commission considers need for information service 
in support of the peace. 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION—OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 


—— Brebner’s Reassurance on Anglo-U. S. Press Facilities in Europe. WPN 
34:855, p6, July 19. 

Interim arrangements for press correspondents in wake of SHAEF dissolution. 

—— Britain Must Emulate OWI News Service to Overseas Dominions. WPN 
34:863, p12, Sept. 13. 

Survey of American operations in British India and South Africa. 

—— Dissolution of SHAEF PRD Tomorrow. WPN 34:854, p4, July 12. 

British and American arrangements for handling correspondents after sepa- 
ration of command. 

Forces Papers Helped Tip the Scales. WPN 34:853, p15, July 5. 

Historical note on lending Service newspapers of British forces. 

local Papers Plead for Remodeled Mol. WPN 34:860. p9, Aug. 23. 
Suggestions appear that government aid to press in news gathering be con- 
tinued in part. 

—— New Facilities for Press Coverage of Continent. NW 48:2479, pl, July 14. 
Readjustments brought on by dissolution of Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Expeditionary force. 

New Set-up to Replace SHAEF PRD. WPN 34:855, p6, July 19. 
French censors take over from old headquarters crew. 

—— Supplying Forces Papers All Over the World With News and Features, WPN 
34:865, p15, Sept. 27. 

A central service bureau for military newspapers is described. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. British Film Industry’s Chance to Forge Ahead. WPN 34:854, 
p18, July 12. 
Del Giudice, “captain of the British film industry,” lays his plans for future 
growth, 
How Freedom of the Press Has Grown Through the Ages. WPN 34:859, p18, 
Aug. 16. 
Derek Hudson’s monograph, British Journalists and Newspapers, is reviewed 
in detail. 
New Standard Code of Proof Corrections. J 28:6 
Proofreading procedure as standardized by British - Institution. 
—— Plans for Australian Conference. WPN 34:853, p3, July 5. 
The plans advance for calling a world conference on a free press charter. 
Points About Patra’s Printing Research. NW 48:2489, p22, Sept. 22. 
W ork in progress by Printing and Allied Trades Research Association. 
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—— Report on Company Law Urges Greater Freedom for Press Criticism. NW 
48:2481, pl3, July 28. 
Revisions for British libel law proposed. 

—— Spotlight on Successful Theatrical Production. WPN 34:853, p8, July 5. 
Brief biographies of some leading theatrical press agents in London. 

— ae Course for U. S. Soldiers in Britain. NW 48:2480, 
p2, July 21. 
A statement of courses offered by the military schools at University Centers 


wo. 
. The Case for Using Plastic Printing Plates. NW 48:2478, p29, 


A detailed consideration of techniques of manufacture and use. 
RotTHENBERG, I. When Newspapers May Comment on Legal Proceedings. NW 
48 :2483, p9, Aug. 11. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. Institute Defence Movement Formed. NW 48:2482, pl, Aug. 4 
Opposition to merger of Institute of Journalists with National Union of Jour- 
nalists is crystallized. 

— = ge Defence Movement Prepares Its Opposition to Merger. WPN 34:862, 
p4, Sept. 6. 

An insurgent view of proposed union of journalistic associations. 

—— Institute-N. U. J. Merger Debate. NW 48:2489, pll, Sept. 22. 

——N. U. J. Opponent of Merger Scheme. NW 48:2483, p13, Aug. 11. 

Fear expressed that a combined journalists union ‘would not affiliate with 
Trades Union Congress. 

ra Prepared to Put Their Case Before Privy Council. NW 48:2487, 
p2, Sept. 8. 

Reporting a maneuver of the opponents within the Institute of Journalists to 
the NUJ-loJ merger proposal. 

—~ae Decisions on the IoJ and NUJ Merger Proposals. WPN 34:862, p4, 

pt. 6. 
Institute of Journalists seeks commitments, in advance of merger, from any 
successor-organization, 

—— Unanimous! Special Delegate Meeting Approves Terms for Merger. J 28:5, 
p69, July-Aug. 

Members of National Union of Journalists asked to approve merger with 
British Institute of Journalists. 

Carr, C. F. “Guild” for British Newspaper Editors NW 48:2485, p9, Aug 25. 
An organization is proposed which would concern itself with the “purely pro- 
fessional” interests of editors. 

Dean, J. S. Case Against the Merger. J 28:5, p76, July-Aug. 

An opposition view of the proposal to merge National Union of Journalists 
and British Institute of Journalists. 

a Francis. What Is Status of Forthcoming Ballot? WPN 34:859, p4, 

ug. 16. 
An independent survey of the proposal to merge the Insitutte of Journalists 
and National Union of Journalists. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 
I. The Foreign Correspondents 


Asranams, H. J. Abrahams’ Animation Suspended for 73 Days! WPN 34:865, 
p4, Sept. 27. 
A British photographer in an American military prison awaiting trial explains 
it could have happened to any enterprising journalist. 
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Anonymous. Allied Correspondents Return to Tokyo. NW 48:2487, p4, Sept. 8. 

—— Russians Think Foreign Journalists Are “Snoopers,” Says Winterton. NW 
48 :2478, p13, July 7. 
A statement of a News-Chronicle correspondent after visiting Moscow. 

—— With the Correspondents in the Far East. NW 48:2488, p5, Sept. 15. 
Singapore press communications renewed within few hours. 

Rateicu, H. M. In Search of Local Units’ Stories in Burma. NW 48:2484, p9, 


Au 
A british reporter recalls an 18,000-mile tour. 
Il. Reconstruction 


Anonymous The Americans May Not Win the Post-war Magazine Battle. WPN 
34:859, pl9, Aug. 16. 
The propaganda campaign to needle British magazines into new life and 
format enters the “call to arms” stage. 

—— Demand for an Immediate Post-war Salaries Policy. WPN 34:862, p6, Sept. 6. 
Meeting of the Institute of Journalists. 

— Se of Serving Journalists Raises Many Problems. WPN 34:860, 
pl6, Aug. 23. 
Contains some sidelights on how journalists fared in the armed forces. 

....“Massacre” of British Magazines When U. S. Publishers “Invade.” NW 
48:2481, p2, July 28. 
a of Picture Post states an alarming view of possible American compe- 


— No + og by B. B. C. to Pre-War News Policy. NW 48:2481, pl, July 28. 
—— “Old Idea” of Foreign Coverage Will Be Changed. NW 48: 2488, Sept. 15. 
Mobile correspondents traveling from one news break to another may be 
predominant in future. 

— oe Terms British Magazines Can Hold Their Own.” WPN 34:858, 

, Aug. 9. 
Editor of British Printer says English magazines look dull mostly because of 
materials shortages. 

—— Prospects for Entrants to Journalism, NW 48:2473, p17, July 4. 

Official government bulletin describing wages, working conditions and quali- 

fications called in for journalism 

bag (helices British Economy and Complacency. WPN 34:856, 
y 

Editor of Picture Post threatens British magazines with nightmare of bright 

American competitor. 

JapHet, Raymonp. My —.. on Returning to Newspaper Work. NW 
48 :2489, p2, Sept. 22. 

This journalist mentions professional refresher courses and praises the idea. 
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Interim Report on Proposed Accrediting Plan 
For Education for Journalism 


A STUDY of existing programs for 
education for journalism in the 
United States, particularly in institu- 
tions of higher education, for the pur- 
pose of formulating acceptable stand- 
ards with a sound accrediting proce- 
dure has been the primary objective of 
the American Council on Education for 
Journalism during the past two years. 
This objective has been shared by the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism and by such 
organizations in the newspaper field as 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, the National Editorial 
Association, the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation, and the Southern Newspa- 
per Publishers Association. 
Steps already have been taken to- 
ward realizing this objective, and it is 


the purpose of this interim report to 
review these step and to indicate mat- 
ters on which decisions are still to be 
made. 


Preliminary Steps 

The immediate impetus for a study 
of education for journalism in the 
United States looking toward the estab- 
lishment of standards and of an accred- 
iting procedure in which both the edu- 
cational institutions and the profession 
of journalism would participate arose at 
a meeting of the i Council on 
Education for Journalism held in New 
York on April 23, 1944. Members of the 
Council were asked to consult with 
their constituent associations an] report 
to the Secretary of the Council. 

Action by the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Jour- 


After almost a year of informal dis- 
cussion, the American Association of 
Schools and ments of Journalism 
adopted the following resolution at its 
— meeting in Chicago January 20, 
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RESOLVED: That the American Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism favors the appointment 
of a Committee on Accreditation of 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism under the authority of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism, with full authority to develop 
a body of approved standards, to ex- 
amine the programs of schools and 
departments of journalism with re- 
spect to their compliance with its 
body of approved standards and to 
draw up a list of schools and depart- 
ments of journalism which meet the 
requirements of these standards ; 

PROVIDED : 

(a) that the body of approved stand- 
ards recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Accreditation and the 
list of schools and departments 
of journalism shall be subject 
to the approval of the American 
Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. 

(b) that the Committee on Accredi- 
tation shall consist of not more 
than seven members: 

(c) that the Committee on Accredi- 
tation shall contain a majority 
of members who shall be educa- 
tors on the staffs of schools of 
journalism, these educator mem- 
bers to be chosen by the Ameri- 
can Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism 
(nominations to be made by the 
National Council on Education 
for Journalism.) 


Action by the American Council on 
— for Journalism, April 27, 


Reports of the resolutions of approval 
of the proposed accrediting program by 
the six constituent organizations of the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism were presented at a meetin 
of the Council in New York on Apri 
27, 1945. After a full discussion of the 
issues involved, including a report on 
accrediting procedures in other profes- 
sions, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, that the accrediting of 
schools of journalism be placed under 
the authority of the American Council 
on Education for Journalism. 


It is the sense of the Council that: 
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1.An Accrediting Committee of seven 
(7), consisting of four educators and 
three newspaper members should be 
established. 

. The educator members of the commit- 
tee should be named by the AASDJ 
and the newspaper members by the 
representatives of the newspaper as- 
sociations on the American Council 
on Education for Journalism. 

.The Accrediting Committee should 
draw up a schedule of standards to be 
submitted to ACEJ and after fixing of 
standards by ACEJ should proceed to 
the accreditation of schools by cor- 
respondence and visitation. 

.The Accrediting Committe should 
have authority to set up regional sub- 
committees including non-members of 
the committee to which it might dele- 
gate the visitation and inspection of 
schools. 

. The Accrediting Committee should re- 
port its recommendations to the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism for final action in all 
cases. 

A motion was then adopted request- 
ing the members of the Council to re- 
port the action of the Council to their 
respective constituent organizations. 
Members then reported to the Secretary 
of the Council the reactions of their re- 


spective constituent organizations. 


Statements on the Resolutions 
Of April 27, 1945 


Southern Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation: The subject was presented in 
detail to the Board of Directors by Wal- 
ter Johnson, secretary-manager of SNPA, 
for preliminary consideration. The 
Board and the membership as a whole 
are being informed through articles and 
comments in SNPA publications. (Re- 
port by Richard Carter, August 27, 
1945.) 

American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors: The subject was presented in de- 
tail to the Board of Directors by Dwight 
Marvin, and a lively discussion is being 
conducted in the ASNE Bulletin. (Re- 
port by Richard Carter for J. N. Heis- 
kell, August 26, 1945.) 

National Editorial Association: Doubt- 
less you will be pleased to know on a 
canvass of our NEA board, I have heard 
from a majority of them, and their feel- 
ing is that we have started for the first 
time on a highly constructive and objec- 
tive program. (Report by Walter Crim, 
August 25, 1945.) 


American Association of Schools and 
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Departments of Journalism: AASDJ 
membership has been informed of steps 
taken in our program through publica- 
tion of our proceedings in the Journat- 
1sM QuarTeRLy. I have queried all offi- 
cials of the association in compliance 
with your request of recent date. All 
reacted favorably. (Report by Charles 
Rogers, August 6, 1945.) 

American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation: So far as ANPA is concerned 
the Board has received copies of the 
April meeting minutes and I have re- 
ported the highlights to them at one 
meeting since. The rank and file of the 
ANPA will receive their greatest infor- 
mation from the periodic bulletins to 
be supplied by the Editorial Committee 
of the Council. (Report by David W. 
Howe, August 6, 1945.) 


Inland Daily Press Association: Yes- 
terday I had a very satisfactory session 
with the Inland Board in Chicago. You 
will be interested to know that in addi- 
tion to allocation of funds as shown the 
Board showed deep interest in the work 
of the Council and went on record in ap- 
proval of the spirit and general princi- 

les of the enterprise. (Report by Fred 

ownall, June 26, 1945.) 


Financial Arrangements 


The cost of conducting the study of 
programs of education for journalism in 
in the United States including expenses 
of the accrediting committee in devising 
standards and supervising the accredit- 
ing procedure was discussed in detail at 
a meeting of the American Council on 
Education for Journalism in New York 
April 27-28, 1945. The problem was di- 
vided into three parts; first, interim ex- 
penses prior to the inauguration of the 
study and accrediting; second, expenses 
of the accrediting committee during the 
first two years when the work would be 
the heaviest; and third, the continuing 
cost of the operation of the accrediting 
program after the first two years. 


1. A budget of $750 was set up to 
cover 1945 expenses of the Council and 
approved by the members. The following 
contributions were solicited and have 
been paid into the Council’s treasury: 
ANPA $350; ASNE $100; SNPA $100; 
NEA $100; Inland $100. The sum of 
$100 from this fund has been appropri- 
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ated to carry on the studies of educa- 
tion for journalism begun by Charles 
Rogers. 

2. Budget for the first two years. It 
was the sense of the Council that the 
heaviest expenses in the proposed pro- 
gram would come during the first two 
years. The following was tentatively ap- 
proved: $12,500 for the first year (prob- 
ably 1946) and $8,000 for the second 
year. 

3. Continuing budget. The cost of the 
program for the third, fourth, and fifth 
years was estimated at $5,000 per year. 
No attempt was made to estimate the 
continuing cost after the fifth year. 


Sources of Funds 
The possibility of securing part of the 
funds for the cost of the study and of 
the operation of the accrediting program 
was discussed at the April 1945 meeting 
of the council in New York. F. S. Sie- 
bert was named by the chairman to ex- 
plore the possibilities of such support. 
Mr. Siebert called on several educational 
foundations in Washington and was ad- 
vised by Dr. George Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education, 
re the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching might possi- 
aly support the project. br. Zook indi- 
sated his interest in and support of the 
project of the ACEJ. Mr. Dwight Mar- 
vin was named by the chairman of the 
Council to discuss the problem of a 
grant with the Carnegie Foundation. Mr. 
Marvin conferred with Mr. Robert M. 
Lester, secretary of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, on August 8, and arrangements 
were made to present the matter to Mr. 
Devereux C. Josephs, acting president. 
A statement to the Carnegie Foundation 
was prepared by Mr. Marvin, in consul- 
tation with Mr. Siebert and the chair- 
man, presenting a request for $15,000. 
Mr. Marvin discussed the project with 
Mr. Josephs in New York on September 
17 and received the following statement: 
After further discussion of the pos- 
sibility of a corporation grant toward 
support of the proposed study of ac- 
creditation to be conducted by the 
ACEJ, as submitted in your letter of 
September 4, the officers of the Corpo- 
ration stand ready to recommend, pro- 
vided a satisfactory plan of organiza- 
tion and operation of the study is sub- 
mitted, to the Board of Trustees of the 
Corporation that a grant of $15,000 be 
made to the Council. The Corporation 
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would not look forward to supplement- 

ing or renewing the grant. 

The outline of the plan you have al- 
ready discussed with us is, in general, 
satisfactory. However, we wish assur- 
ance, in particular, that the o iza- 
tions represented on the council fully 
endorse the study; that they will con- 
tribute enough toward its cost to make 
its completion certain; and that they 
help later to maintain a process of ac- 
creditation. In our opinion, it is essen- 
tial that the undertaking should have 
the endorsement and cooperation of the 
association representing the schools and 
departments of journalism. 

We shall be glad to carry the matter 
forward here as rapidly as convenient 
to you. 

ROBERT M. LESTER 
Secretary. 

On the basis of the proposed budget 
for the first two years as adopted by the 
Council, it must raise $12,500 for the 
first year; $8,000 for the second year ; 
and $5,000 for each of the ensuing three 
years, making a total of $35,500. If the 
sum of $15,000 is received from the Car- 
negie Foundation, a balance amounting 
to $20,500, or $4,100 per year for five 
years, remains to be raised from the con- 
stituent organizations represented on the 
Council. Other expenses of the Council 
not connected with the accrediting pro- 
gram will raise this amount by approxi- 
mately $400 per year to a total of $4,500 
per year. 


Future Steps 

1. One of the remaining steps is the 
adoption of a constitution for the Amer- 
ican Council on Education for Journal- 
ism and subsequent incorporation in or- 
der to be in a position to receive the 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation. A 
committee on drafting a constitution has 
made its report and copies of the con- 
stitution have been distributed for ap- 
proval by a mail vote. Following the re- 
ceipt of the vote on the adoption of the 
constitution, steps will be taken by the 
officers of the Council to organize the 
Council as a non-profit corporation in 
accordance with instructions given them 
at the meeting in New York, April 27, 
1945. 


2. The second step is to secure com- 
mitments of financial support from the 
constituent organizations to the amount 
of $4,500 per year for five years. It is 
assumed that this commitment will be 
solicited from the six organizations rep- 
resented on the Council. Formal com- 
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mitments have already been received 
from Inland Daily Press Association 
and from National Editorial Associa- 
tion. The following schedule of con- 
tributions has been tentatively agreed 
upon: AASDJ, $500; ANPA, $1,700; 
SNPA, $750; IDPA, $750; ASNE, $400; 
NEA, $400. 

3. A preliminary plan of organization 
and operation of the study and accredit- 
ing procedure must be prepared and 
submitted to the Carnegie Corporation. 
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4. Organization of the accrediting 
committee to carry on the study and the 
accrediting program. As soon as the 
four educator members are elected by 
vote of the members of AASDJ and as 
soon as the newspaper organizations ap- 
point the three newspaper representa- 
tives, the work of organization of the ac- 
crediting committee can get under way. 

F. S. Sresert, Acting Secretary, 
American Council on Educa- 
tion for Journalism. 


Minutes of the AASDJ Council on Education, 
Minneapolis, August 3, 1945 


Present: Chairman Charles E. Rogers, 
J. L. O’Sullivan, James L. C. Ford, and 
Ralph R. Lashbrook. 


Absent: James E. Pollard, John Stem- 
pel, and Max Grossman, ex-officio. 


HAIRMAN ROGERS discussed the 

spring meeting of the American 
Council on Education for Journalism 
and suggested that the National Council 
endorse the action taken at the New 
York meeting of the American Council. 
After considerable discussion this mo- 
tion (by Ford) was approved: 

The AASDJ Council on Education 
recommends to the AASDJ that the ac- 
crediting committee shall have full re- 
sponsibility for establishing standards 
of accreditation, and the nomination of 
institutions for accreditation, subject to 
final approval of the ACEJ. In the 
event that subsequent revision or rec- 
ommendation is deemed advisable by the 
ACEJ, it shall return the matter in 
question to the accrediting committee 
= reconsideration and recommenda- 

on. 

The Council then discussed at consid- 
erable length the advisability of having 
the AASDJ contribute more than a nom- 
inal amount toward the expenses of the 
accrediting committee. Ford contended 
that AASDJ might profit more by the 
work of the accrediting committee if 
AASDJ contributed substantially to the 
financing,of the committee’s activities. It 
was brought out by Rogers that the pro- 
posed AASDJ increase in membership 
dues from $25 to $50 for each institution 
might provide sufficient revenue to make 
the proposed action possible. Following 
discussion, this motion (by O’Sullivan) 
was approved: 


In view of the decisions at the New 
York meeting of ACEJ in April 1945, 
the AASDJ Council on Education for 
Journalism recommends that the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the AASDJ take 
a mail vote as soon as possible on the 
question of committing AASDJ to finan- 
cial support of the accrediting commit- 
tee, the amount of the commitment to 
be determined by the executive commit- 
tee of AASDJ. 


On motion by Ford, the Council rec- 
ommended that successors to the first 
AASDJ representatives on the ACEJ ac- 
crediting committee be elected for three- 
year terms on a “staggered” basis. 


Chairman Rogers brought to the at- 
tention of the Council the proposed con- 
stitution of the ACEJ. On motion by 
O'Sullivan the Council recommended 
that the proposed constitution of the 
ACEJ should not become effective until 
approved by a majority vote of the mem: 


bers of AASDJ. 


Chairman Rogers read a letter from 
H. Phelps Gates, circulation manager of 
the Christian Science Monitor, (repre- 
senting ICMA) asking cooperation of 
AASDJ in establishing an educational 
program in newspaper circulation in 
schools of journalism. The Council ap- 
pointed a committee including Thomas 
Barnhart as chairman, and Charles Al- 
len of Northwestern to cooperate with 
Mr. Phelps and the ICMA in an advisory 
capacity. 

On motion by O'Sullivan, the Council 
recommended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to study the public relations op- 
portunities for AASDJ and member 
schools, and to formulate an educational 
program which will acquaint the press 
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and the public with the member schools 
and their programs. Laurence Campbell, 
Syracuse University, was appcinted 
chairman, he to name the other members 
of the committee. 

On motion by Ford, the Council rec- 
ommended that a committee be named 
by the Council, to make a study of 
graduate education in journalism and to 
bring in recommendations. Earl English, 
Missouri University, was appointed 
chairman, the chairman to name other 
members of his committee as needed. 

On motion by O’Sullivan, the Council 
set up (as a part of the AASDJ Council 
on Education) standing committees with 
chairmen as indicated; the chairman of 


-committee on 
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each committee to add to his committee 
as needed: 

1. James L. C. Ford chairman of a 
curriculum, teaching 
loads, course organization, and service 
activities of faculty members. 

2. Norval Neil Luxon chairman of a 
committee on journalism staff personnel. 

3. James Pollard chairman of a com- 
mittee on journalism textbooks which 
shall investigate and encourage the pub- 
lication of textbooks in the field of 
journalism. 

On motion by Lashbrook it was agreed 
that minutes of the Council meeting be 
sent to each AASDJ member school. 

R. R. Lasuprook, Secretary. 


Minutes of the Council on Radio Journalism, 
Chicago, September 18, 1945 


HAIRMAN SIEBERT called the 

morning session to order. The fol- 
lowing responded to the roll call: F. S. 
Siebert, Chairman, University of Iili- 
nois; Floyd K. Baskette, Emory Univer- 
sity; Mitchell V. Charnley, University 
of Minnesota; Everett Holles, CBS, 
Chicago, representing Paul White; Carl 
Koerper, KMBC; Bill Ray, NBC, Chi- 
cago, representing William Brooks; 
Arthur Stringer, NAB; I. Keith Tyler, 
Ohio State University; E. R. Vadebon- 
couer, WSYR. 


Reports of the Committee on Organi- 
zation and the Committee on Standards 
for Education for Radio Journalism were 
formally approved by the Council in ses- 
sion. 


Report of Committee on Teacher 
Training and Internship — Sta- 
tions. 

The suggested system of internship 
for teachers of journalism, at qualified 
broadcast stations, was inaugurated dur- 
ing the summer of 1945. Under the 
terms of the internship agreement, sta- 
tions reimbursed each teacher for his 
living and maintenance costs, etc. The 
a program will be continued in 


Ten teachers took advantage of the op- 
portunity to receive practical radio 
newsroom experience. Qualified man- 


power in schools and departments of 
journalism was unavailable to take ad- 
vantage of the additional opportunities 
provided by: WGY, Schenectady; 
WMBD, Peoria; and WSB, Atlanta. 

Teachers and the stations at which 
they studied, in addition to seven listed 
in the September 1945 JourNALISM 
QuARTERLY, were Willis C. Tucker, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, at WGAR, Cleve- 
land; Leonard L. Jermain, University of 
Oregon, at KOIN, Portland; George 
Turnbull, University of Oregon, at 
KOIN, Portland. 

After more than an hour’s discussion, 
Council directed the committee to con- 
tinue its work in 1946. Member Karl 
Koerper suggested that the committee 
attempt to establish a minimum of twen- 
ty-five internships during the year ahead. 

Council reviewed the recommenda- 
tions adopted by the NAB Radio News 
Committee, which this group had au- 
thorized the previous day; and, approved 
(moved by Baskette, seconded by Ty- 
ler) for distribution to the members of 
the American Association of Schools 
and Departments of Journalism, the 
NAB Radio News Committee’s statement 
and recommendation as follows: 


The Statement 
Radio news faces its greatest oppor- 
tunity, its greatest responsibility. 
It has prepared itself by serving a 
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long apprenticeship which actually be- 
gan in the crystal set era. Since 1938 
radio news has made its most substan- 
tial progress and become, without ques- 
tion, the most powerful and effective 
medium for keeping people informed of 
the news at home and throughout the 
world. 

Most emphatically the vital interest 
of the public in news did not end with 
victory over Japan. For centuries on 
end man has continued to be deeply con- 
cerned with news of the happenings in 
his own little world and in the world 
beyond. World War II emphasized and 
broadened this elementary concern. To- 
day it is of prime importance to this 
nation of listeners. 

The nature of news has changed; its 
variety has widened. Already broadcast- 
ers, by no means undervaluing the vast 
scope of international news in a world 
smaller than man has ever known, are 
giving increased attention to local, re- 
gional and national news. 


The Recommendation 

The NAB Radio News Committee 
recommends that broadcasters respond 
to their listeners’ desire and need for 
competent, thorough and speedy report- 
ing of the news by providing coverage 
of peacetime events on the same high 
level they achieved in wartime report- 
ing; by continuing the development of 
of domestic news as it assumes more 
and more relative importance in the 
national scene; and by striving con- 
stantly for improvement in news broad- 
casts to take advantage of the changing 
and broadening news picture of a peace- 
time world. 


Reporting the news is, and always 
will be, one of the most important of 
radio’s many public services. 

Due to the absence of Wilbur 
Schramm, chairman of the Committee 
of Courses and Teaching Materials, the 
work of this committee, since appoint- 
ment in July, was reported by Mitchell 
Charnley. lt was the consensus that the 
work of this committee would be an out- 
standing contribution to progress of ed- 
ucation for radio journalism. Chairman 
Schramm, Mitchell V. Charnley, I. Keith 
Tyler, and Paul White, committee mem- 
bers, were congratulated for the excel- 
lence of the plans they had prepared for 
carrying out the assignment. 

The Chairman sought the opinions of 
Coungil members on several questions 
having to do with education and unani- 
mous conclusions were reached for hand- 
ling them. 

Council approved copy and layout of 
the booklet, Council, on Radio Journal- 
ism, and suggested a printing of 3,500- 
4,000 copies. 
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Council also approved publication of 
a brochure which would report the ex. 
perience of a) the interne at the cooper- 
ating broadcast stations, and b) the re- 
actions of the news directors at such 
stations. 

Council approved the suggestion of 
the NAB Radio News Committee that 
the Council be incorporated. 

At luncheon Council members were 
guests of NAB. Other attendants were 
guests of the Wire Recorder Develop- 
ment Corporation. Purpose of joint 
luncheon was to witness a demonstration 
of the wire recorder and to learn the 
extent of its wartime improvements from 
officials of the corporation. It was stated 
that new models would reproduce up to 
8,000 cycles. Council members pointed 
out that such improvement would now 
permit the recorder to be used as a 
genuine tool of radio news departments 
provided costs proved reasonable. 

The next meeting of the Council was 
set for Columbus, Ohio, January 1946. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ArTHUR STRINGER, Secretary. 
© & * 


Current Events Quizzes 


(Continued from Page 352) 
ciated Press had been declared guilty 


of anti-trust law violations. 

These hoax questions, in addition 
to providing all that similar stunts 
prove about suggestion, prestige, 
credulity, etc. (see Hoaxes by Cur- 
tis D. MacDougall,) also obviously 
showed that our students cheat while 
taking the current events quizzes 
week after week. Let no one throw 
up his hands in righteous horror. So 
do your students. How extensive this 
dishonesty is and how much it af- 
fects the results, I do not pretend to 
know. I merely present the forego- 
ing for what it is worth. We are sat- 
isfied at Medill that our current 
events quizzes serve a useful purpose 
and intend to continue along the 
same line. 








News Notes 
Edited by Elmer-F. Beth 


News for inclusion in this section . . . activities of schools and departments 
of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments 


and the like .. 


. must reach Professor Beth, School of Journalism, Uni- 


versity of Kansas, by the first of the month preceding publication. News 
for the March issue must reach him by February 1. 


AASDJ and AATJ Will Meet 
In Columbus, Jan. 24-26 


HE first joint convention of AASDJ 

and AATJ since 1941 will be held 
in Columbus, Ohio, January 24, 25, and 
26. The sessions will be in the Neil 
House, with the Ohio State School of 
Journalism faculty as hosts. 

Paul J. Thompson, Texas, vice-presi- 
dent of AASDJ, has announced that 
registration for delegates from AASDJ 
Schools will start at 7 p. m., Thursday, 
January 24. The delegates will convene 
at 8 p. m. for an executive session at 
which the proposed accrediting program 
will be discussed. 

The theme of the AATJ convention 
will be “After Victory,” according to 
Dr. Fred E. Merwin, Rutgers, president. 
Opening feature for AATJ will be a 
joint meeting with AASDJ Friday night, 
January 25. 

Saturday’s schedule for AATJ calls 
for talks by N. R. Howard, editor of the 
Cleveland News, and Dr. F. S. Siebert, 
Illinois, a post-luncheon business ses- 
sion, and roundtables starting at 3 p. m. 


Postwar Enrolment 
Shows 3,295 Students 


Report: from fifty-one schools and de- 
pariments of journalism indicate that 
journalism enrolment already is ap- 
proaching pre-war figures, with many 
men students yet to return. Thirty-four 
AASDJ schools report a total of 2,905 
upperclass* and graduate students and 
3,682 pre-journalism students; the totals 
for seventeen schools which are not 
members of AASDJ are 390 upperclass- 
men and 738 pre-journalism students, 
making a grand total of 6,715 students 


who have entered or are entering jour- 
nalism, 


In 1939 twenty-four AASDJ schools 
reported 2,852 upperclass and graduate 
students. Twelve other institutions (non- 
AASDJ schools) reported 500 upper- 
class and graduate students. 

Although women students still consti- 
tute more than 60 per cent of the enrol- 
ment in the fifty-one schools, 872 veter- 
ans are enrolled as pre-journalism, up- 
perclass, or graduate students. 

The sharp increase in enrolment in 
twenty-six AASDJ schools reporting last 
year continued this fall. A comparison 
of the enrolment figures of these schools 
for 1944 and 1945 shows a 29.4 per 
cent increase among upperclassmen and 
graduate students, and a 28.1 per cent 
increase among pre-journalism students. 

The University of Missouri leads in 
upperclass enrolment with 275  stu- 
dents; the University of Texas is second 
with 229, and the University of Michi- 
gan third with 211. Columbia Univer- 
sity records the largest graduate enrol- 
ment with sixty-five students, followed 
by Northwestern with forty-five, and the 
University of Michigan with thirty-seven. 
The University of Wisconsin leads in 
pre-journalism enrolment with a total of 
343; Syracuse shows 244, and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa 240. 

Among the seventeen non-AASDJ 
schools, the University of North Caro- 
lina lists ninety-seven upperclassmen. 
Texas State College for Women has 
ninety pre-journalism students. 

The University of Michigan has sev- 
enty of the 872 returned servicemen who 
are studying journalism. Boston Uni- 
versity lists sixty-nine veterans, and the 
University of Southern California sixty- 
two. Among non-AASDJ schools the 
University of North Carolina has twenty 
ex-servicemen, Temple has thirteen, and 
the University of Alabama has nine. 
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1945 FALL REGISTRATION FIGURES 








INSTITUTION 


AASDJ MemsBers 
Boston University* 
University of California 
University of Colorado 
Columbia University 
Emory University 
University of Georgia* 





Iowa State College 
University of Iowa 
Kansas State College 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky 
Louisiana State University 
Marquette University 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Montana 
University of Nebraska 
New York University* 
Northwestern University* 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania State College 
Rutgers University a 
University of Southern California__ 122 
Stanford University 
Syracuse University 
University of Texas 
University of Washington 
Washington and Lee University___ 
University of Wisconsin 
Oruer INSTITUTIONS 
University of Alabama 
Baylor University 
Creighton University 
Drake University 
University of Idaho 
Kent State University 
Michigan State College 
University of Nevada 
University of North Carolina 
University of North Dakota 
Ohiéd University 
Rider College 
South Dakota State College* 
Temple University 
Texas State College for Women___ 
Washington University 
West Virginia University 


ome oe 


—_ jt 


ae aanorSa 
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*Boston total includes 13 special students; Georgia, 3 special; Northwestern, 6 
unclassified ; and South Dakota State College, 1 special. The New York University total 


of 206 is approximate for the second, third, fourth, and graduate years, and was not 
broken down by classes. 





New Directors Named 
At Several Schools 


E. L. Callihan is the new chairman 
of the Department of Journalism and 
director of the news bureau at Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. He succeeds 
Frank E. Burkhalter, who retired to 
teach in the Army University Center at 
Biarritz, France. Professor Callihan was 
department head at Drake University, 
Des Moines, for five years, and was on 
the Northwestern University staff last 
summer while working toward the doc- 
vorate. 

t + * 

Donald D. Burchard, formerly assist- 
ant professor in the Department of Pub- 
lications, Oklahoma A. and M., is head 
of the Printing and Rural Journalism 
Department at South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Brookings. He succeeds Loren E. 
Donelson. 

~ * - 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell is actin 
dean of the Syracuse University Schoo 
ef Journalism during the absence of 
Dean M. Lyle Spencer, who is on leave 
at the American University, Cairo, 
Egypt. Douglass W. Miller, who has 
served as acting dean on previous occa- 
sions, is also on leave to teach in the 
Army University Center at Biarritz, 
France; he expects to remain there 
throughout the academic year. 

* * * 


K. R. Marvin has been named head 
of the department of technical journal- 
ism at Iowa State College. A member 
of the staff since 1934, Marvin has been 
acting head of the department since 
March 1944. He first joined the Iowa 
State College staff in 1923, but left in 
1927 to become co-publisher and _ busi- 
ness manager of the Marengo (Iowa) 
Pioneer-Republican. Later he became 
associated with the Albia Union-Repub- 
lican, and the Dennison Review, and 
spent part of a year as acting director 
of the Iqwa Press Association. He is a 
veteran of World War I. 


* *¢ * 


Dr. Robert W. Desmond has resumed 
the chairmanship of the Department of 
Journalism, University of California, 
Berkeley, after war service that began 
in Marcl: 1943. During his absence, 
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John V. Lund, assistant professor, was 
acting i After being called to 
duty in the Military Government branch, 
Dr. Desmond served as a major in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, and France. Last 
year he joined the Office of War infor- 
mation in New York and prepared short- 
wave broadcasts to Europe, lectured to 
OWI personnel preparing for overseas 
duty, and acted as press officer for the 
United Nations Information Office in 
New York. Before returning to Berke- 
ley, he did special work for the Curtis 
Publishing Company in connection with 
a new magazine project. 


James D. Allen, associate professor, is 
in charge of administrative work for the 
Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, Dean Carl W. Ackerman 
has announced. As a major, he served 
as public relations officer for Ordnance 
in Washington and New York. He was 
an associate in journalism at Columbia 
from 1939 to 1941 and then did public 
relations work for the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers before he entered 
the army in 1942. 


* x 

Armistead S. Pride is director of the 
School of Journalism at Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Mo. He was act- 
ing director last year, after having been 
released from the army. He did gradu- 
ate work at Northwestern University. 
The Lincoln staff includes Miss Theo 
Nix, assistant professor, former news 
editor of the Kansas City Call, and Miss 
Consuelo C. Young, assistant professor, 
former women’s editor of the Chicago 
Defender and publicity director in the 
New York office of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 


- 7 * 

Chess Abernathy Jr. returned to the 
faculty of Emory University October 15 
after an absence of three years in the 
Army. He served as editor of the Tech- 
nical Training Service Bulletin of the 
Quartermaster Corps, with headquarters 
at Camp Lee, Va., and held the rank of 
captain. Under a reorganization at Em- 
ory he will be director of the news and 
publications bureau and lecturer in 
journalism. 

Promotions from assistant to asso- 
ciate professorships have been an- 
nounced by the Emory Division of Jour- 
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nalism for Floyd K. Baskette and John 
A. Griffin. Professor Baskette returned 
to the faculty this fall after a year’s 
leave for graduate work toward the 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

* ” ‘ 

Royal H. Ray has been appointed as- 
sociate professor of journalism and act- 
ing chairman of the Department of Ad- 
vertising at Syracuse University. He 
served as a major in Army Air Forces 
intelligence. Professor Ray has taught 
at Ohio University, Rider College, and 
Columbia University. He received the 
B.A. from DePauw University, the M.A. 
from the University of Wisconsin, and 
he has completed much of the Ph.D. 
requirements at Columbia University. 
He was circulation, national advertising 
and business manager of the Kokomo 
(Indiana) Dispatch and worked on the 
advertising and circulations staffs of the 


St. Petersburg (Florida) Times. 


John E. Talmadge has been appointed 
assistant professor in the Henry W. Gra- 
dy School of Journalism, University of 
Georgia. He is a Georgia graduate, did 
advanced work at Harvard University, 
has taught English at Emory University, 
and has been in the advertising depart- 
ment of the New York Times. 

J. W. Schwartz has been made assist- 
ant professor in the Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism, Iowa State College, 
Ames. He received the B.A. degree 
from Iowa State in 1941, worked on 
Iowa weekly newspapers, served in the 
army, and was manager and part owner 
of the Rockwell City (lowa) Advocate. 
Besides teaching, he is serving part-time 
on the news staff of radio station WOIL. 

* & 


Frank Schooley has been promoted to 
assistant professor in the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Illinois. He was a 
radio interne at station WSYR, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., during the summer and is 
teaching radio courses. 

C. E. Flynn, assistant professor, has 
resigned to devote full time to his du- 
ties as director of publicity for the Ath- 
letic Association. 

*” 

R. D. Millican has been appointed as- 

sistant professor of advertising in the 
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School of Journalism, University of Ore- 
gon, to replace Prof. W. F. G. Thacher, 
who is on leave to the Army University 
Center in England. Professor Millican 
received the B.S. and the master of busi- 
ness administration degrees from the 
University of Southern Galifornia. He 
has taught in California high schools 
a ao Mexico s & M. College. 

e had three years ol newspaper expe- 
rience in Ohio and Calif ornia. 

7 

Edward B. Dugan has returned to his 
position as assistant professor in the 
School of Journalism, Montana State 
University, after three years of service 
as a Navy lieutenant. He had taught 
there for five years before he entered 
the Navy. 

Charles W. Hardy, superintendent of 
the University Press, has returned after 
a one year leave of absence. 


Broderick Johnson has been promoted 
to assistant professor in the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism. 

William J. Oertel, lecturer in editorial 
practice, and C. Wesley Brewster, in- 
structor in typography, have been ap- 
pointed respectively acting director and 
associate director of the Weekly News- 
paper Bureau. 

* +e 

Dr. Edwin Emery has been appointed 
lecturer in the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota, to serve dur- 
ing the absence of Prof. Fred L. Kildow, 
who is on leave to the Army University 
Center at Shrivenham, England. Dr. 
Emery has been acting bureau manager 
and overnight manager for United Press 
in San Francisco. He was for seven 
years managing editor of California 
Monthly, University alumni magazine; 
previously, he had reported for the San 
Francisco Examiner. He received the 
Ph.D. in history at the University of 
California and taught history and jour- 
nalism there. 

m. * * * 

Rodney Fox has returned to his in- 
structorship in the Department of Tech- 
nical Journalism, Iowa State College, 
Ames, after three years and seven 
months in army service. 

« * . 

Miss Mildred Hemmingsen is a half- 

time assistant in the book publishing en- 
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terprise of Collegiate Press, Inc. She 

received the B.S. degree at South Da- 

kota State College in 1944, was em- 

ployed for a year as a research chemist, 

and is doing graduate work in science 

and jo ism. 
» * - 

Ralph Roger Williams is teaching 
radio in the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, his 
alma mater. He received the M.A. de- 
gree from Syracuse University last 
April; there he held the radio fellow- 
ship. He served in the Marine Corps 
for three years and then worked for the 
Associated Press in Atlanta. He has 
also had experience with the Columbus 
(Ga.) Ledger-Enquirer, station WSB, 
Atlanta, and station WFBL, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Sige ype 

Leonard L. Jermain has been pro- 
moted from graduate assistant to in- 
structor in the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon. He completed 
work for the M.S. degree there in Au- 
gust. Before entering military service, 
he worked for the Portland Oregonian 
and the Portland Journal. He was dis- 
charged from the army a year ago after 
two years as a lieutenant. 

= * ” 

James E. Kalshoven is instructor in 
the Department of Journalism, Loyola 
University of the South, New Orleans; 
he is also faculty director of the student 
weekly newspaper. He was staff writer 
for the New Orleans bureau of Associ- 
ated Press and reporter for the Baton 
Rouge State-Times and the New Orleans 
Item. He received the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from Louisiana State University. 
In 1936, he traveled through France, 
Germany, Italy, the Balkans, and Eng- 
land. 

* + * 

Verdun R. Daste, lecturer since 1942 
and staff writer in the New Orleans bu- 
reau of United Press, has been appoint- 
ed director of journalism courses at 
Ursuliné College for Women in New 
Orleans. He is acting on a part-time 


*- + # 


Three staff members of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer have been appointed 
instructors in the School of Journalism, 
University of Washington, to replace 
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faculty members on leave with the 
armed forces. Buenies Jacobsen, just re- 


turned from Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, is teaching reporting. Bruce Hel- 
berg, news editor, has a news writing 
course, and Clarence Murton, art editor, 
is teaching newspaper art and makeup. 


Earl S. Dowell, recently discharged 
from military service, has been appoint- 
ed laboratory assistant in typography in 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Illinois. 

we & * 

Lee S. Cole, publisher of the Cayuga 
(Indiana) Herald and the Highland 
(Indiana) Herald, has been appointed 
instructor in the William Allen White 
School of Journalism, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. He is also adviser 
to the business staff of the University 
Daily Kansan. He received the B.A. de- 
gree from DePauw and did his advanced 
work at Indiana University. 


William P. Jensen is instructor in the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota. He served in France and Ger- 
many as artillery captain. He received 
the B.S. from Iowa State College and the 
M.A. from the University of Kansas, 
where he was an assistant instructor, 
1938-40. He was editor of the Monroe 
County (Iowa) News and the Albia 
(lowa) Union Republican, and manager 
of the Jefferson County (Wisconsin) 
Union. 

* o s 

Miss Vera W. Gillespie, reputed to be 
the first woman editor of a daily news- 
paper in Kentucky, has been appointed 
a teaching assistant while doing gradu- 
ate work. She was graduated from the 
University of Kentucky, served on the 
Department of Journalism staff there for 
three years, did public relations work 
for the Kentucky State Department of 
Education, and was editor of the Rich- 
mond (Kentucky ) Daily Register. 


Lt. Comdr. Robert X. Graham has re- 
turned to the University of Pittsburgh 
staff following three years in the Navy. 
Comdr. Graham is reorganizing the jour- 
nalism division and expanding the pro- 
gram of courses offered. He is devoting 
his entire time to teaching and to the 
reorganization program this year. 
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Ted Peterson has been appointed tem- 
porary instructor in the Department of 
Industrial Journalism and Printing, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. He was 
discharged from the Army after thirty 
months overseas service with the public 
relations section of the Eighth Air 
Force. He is a 1941 graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and has edited 
weekly newspapers in Albert Lea, Minn. 


Mrs. Mildred Hazelbaker, secretary- 
field manager of the Montana State 
Press Association, has been made assist- 
ant in the School of Journalism, Mon- 
tana State University. She is the widow 
of Howard K. Hazelbaker, who was field 
manager for the state association and 
also journalism instructor. 

& - & 

Four New York newspapermen have 
been appointed staff assistants to Prof. 
Roscoe Ellard in advanced reportin 
and newspaper production in the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University: Robert R. Dwyer of the 
Daily News; William C. Eckenberg, 
staff photographer on the Times; Paul 
Friggens of the Associated Press; and 
Foster Hailey, reporter, war correspond- 
ent, and editorial writer on the Times. 


Archie R. Harney has been appointed 
Extension Division editor at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. He received the M.A. 
degree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin last spring., , , 


Miss Mildred Miscally is a teaching 
assistant in the Henry W. Grady School 
of Journalism, University of Georgia, 
her alma mater. She is doing graduate 
work, also. ~ ws <i 


Advanced practical radio laboratory 
work in the studios of commercial sta- 
tion WGAU, Athens, is being offered in 
the Henry W. Grady School of Journal- 
ism, University of Georgia. The work 
is directed by Ralph Roger Williams, 
instructor, who is also program and pro- 
ductidn manager of station WGAU. 


Prof. Charles Rogers has been grant- 
ed an extension of leave from Iowa State 
College to continue graduate work at 
the University of Minnesota and to con- 
duct research studies for the American 
Council on Education for Journalism. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Mason 
Write “Best Seller’ 


Some weeks after the publication of 
the novel, September Remember, and 
after it had made the “best seller” lists 
of the New York Times and the New 
York Herald Tribune, the publisher re- 
vealed that Eliot Taintor, the author, is 
actually Dr. Gregory Mason, chairman 
of the Department of Journalism, New 
York University, and his wife, Ruth 
Fitch Mason. The story concerns the 
battle of Avery Rickham against alco- 
hol addiction during his first year of 
membership in Alcoholics Anonymous. 
March of Time dramatized it as “the 
book of the week.” 

Kenneth Davis, instructor in journal- 
ism at New York University, is the au- 
thor of Soldier of Democracy, a defini- 
tive life of General Eisenhower, pub- 
lished recently. Parts of the book have 
been sold to American Magazine, Cos- 
mopolitan, and King Features. In 1942, 
he published the novel, In the Forests of 
the Night. 

Book Reviewing, by John E. Drewry, 
dean of the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, is be- 
ing published by The Writer, Inc., Bos- 
ton. It includes a discussion of biogra- 
phy, history, contemporary thought, 
travel and adventure, fiction and poetry. 

* 


Peabody Radio Award 
Entries Due January 7 

All radio stations and listening post 
committees have been notified that en- 
tries in the 1945 George Foster Peabody 
Radio Award competition must be sub- 
mitted by January 7, 1946. Final selec- 
tions will be made by a University of 
Georgia faculty committee and a na- 
tional advisory board headed by Edward 
Weeks, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

az 


Iowa State Strengthens 
Radio Curriculum 

A series of courses aimed at giving 
specialized radio education to a limited 
number of students who show profes- 
sional aptitude has been set up at Iowa 
State College, Ames. The curriculum is 
planned for future farm radio editors, 
women’s editors, teachers for FM school 
broadcast systems, and radio engineers. 





News 


The integrated series of courses in jour- 
nalism, speech, music, and pshcyology— 
and the course work in physics and engi- 
neering for technicians—will be combin- 
ed with apprentice work on a profes- 
sional level at station WOI. 

To provide “off the air” rehearsal 
and training, WOI has acquired two 
magnetic wire-recorders and a Sound- 
scriber using plastic recording discs. 
News broadcasts, individual voice work, 
and practice productions will be re- 
corded, played back, and criticized. 


The specialized training will allow 
major students in veterinary medicine, 
engineering, science, home economics, 
and agriculture to relate their special 
fields to radio use in a manner similar 
to Iowa State’s Technical Journalism 
program. 

* * * 

A course in radio news writing and 
editing has been added in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Washington and 
Lee University. Until a projected radio 
station begins operation in Lexington, 
Va., students will “broadcast” in a lab- 
oratory equipped with public address 
and transcription equipment. 

The Department curriculum permits 
specialization in these fields of report- 
ing: science, labor and business, and 
politics. A journalism major can earn 
about forty credits in science, or fifty 
credits in labor, business, and econom- 
ics, or fifty credits in political science 


and history. 
at * 


Memorial Funds 
Honor Teachers 


In honor of Fred “Pa” Kennedy, the 
Washington State Press Club has con- 
tributed $2,500 to the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Washington, for 
the outfitting of a specially designed 
seminar room. It will be large enough 
to seat all of the upper division major 
students and will be furnished with 
comfortable lounge chairs, rugs, lamps, 


and draperies. 
* 


The Eric W. Allen Memorial Fund 
has been established at the School of 
Journalism, University of Oregon, in 
honor of the late dean of that school. 
The purpose is “to advance the science 
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and art of journalism in Oregon, to es- 
tablish and promote research projects in 
the field of newspaper practice, and to 
assist in the promotion and advance- 
ment of education through the Univer- 
sity School of Journalism.” No organ- 
ized drive will be made, but voluntary 
contributions are being accepted, said 
George S. Turnbull, acting dean. 


The Journalism Memorial Fund of 
Kansas State College was brought to 
more than $2,100 recently when the 
parents of Ens. John W. Williams, 1941 
graduate in journalism, contributed 
$100. Ensign Williams was killed in a 
plane crash. The fund will be used to 
establish scholarships or other suitable 
memorials to the eight Kansas State 
journalists who died in World War II. 


The Kansan Board, student governing 
body for the University Daiiy Kansan, 
has commissioned Painter Raymond 
Eastwood to do an oil portrait of Prof. 
Leon N. Flint, who is completing his 
fortieth year in the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Kansas. He re- 
tired as chairman in 1941, after twenty- 
five years as head, but continued as pro- 
fessor. The Eastwood portrait will hang 
in the new building of the William Al- 
len White School of Journalism. Alumni 
are contributing to finance the project. 

* * 


ANPA Library 
Seeks Materials 


Contributions of books, pamphlets, 
and other journalistic library materials 
are currently being solicited for the 
new Journalism Library to be estab- 
lished at ANPA headquarters, 370 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. The estab- 
lishment of this library was authorized 
by a committee of the ANPA board, ac- 
cording to an announcement by William 
G. Chandler, ANPA president. 

Educational institutions and individ- 
uals are being asked to contribute du- 
plicate copies from their collections. A 
special committee on the ANPA library 
was appointed by Richard Carter, chair- 
man of the American Council on Edu- 
cation for Journalism, consisting of Da- 
vid Howe, Burlington, Vt., Free Press; 
Frank Mott, University of Missouri, and 
F. S. Siebert, University of Illinois. 
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Latin Journalists 
Study at Minnesota 

Three experienced newspapermen 
from Chile, Colombia, and Peru are ad- 
vanced students in the School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, under 
the auspices of the Office of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. Last year, four journalists 
from Mexico, Cuba, Paraguay, and Bra- 
zil attended. 

The trio includes Ramon Cortez 
Ponce, political reporter for La Union, 
Valparaiso, Chile, and for the United 
Press; Guillermo Ramirez Arguelles, 
news commentator and reporter for El 
Tiempo, Bogota, Colombia; and Antonio 
Olvas, staff member for the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs in Lima, Peru, 
and press attache for the Peruvian gov- 
ernment. 

* + * 


Notes 


Dr. Will D. Howe, for many years 
editor and director of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, and a noted author, is visiting 
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professor at Emory University for the 
all and winter quarters. He contributes 
a book review to this issue. 

ss. + * 


A. Gregory Hewlett has been appoint- 
ed director of alumni and public — 
tions at Rutgers University. Kenneth 
Jennings, associate professor of jo 
ism there, has been awarded a grant by 
the Rutgers Research Council to com- 
pile a bibliography of every newspaper 
published in New Jersey since 1765. 

*. ¢ @ 


A separate 3,000-volume journalism li- 
brary is being established at the Univer- 
sity of Texas. Books on journalism, ad- 
vertising, publicity, printing, engraving, 
paper-making, and photography are be- 
ing moved from the main university li- 
brary. Fifty daily and weekly newspa- 
pers donated by Texas publishers, ten 
out-of-state dailies, and twenty-five trade 
magazines will be filed. Clippings, pic- 
tures, and other reference material will 
be included. 


Back Copies Wanted 


Only copies in good condition will be accepted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JOUR- 
NALISM QUARTERLY will pay $.50 each for copies of 


the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Vol. I through VII)—Any number 
1931 (Vol. VIIIT)—March 

1932 (Vol. IX)—March, December 

1934 (Vol. XI)—December 

1935 (Vol. XII)—September 

1937 (Vol. XIV)—March 

1939 (Vol. XVI)—March 

1940 (Vol. XVII)—March, December 


If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, 
you can assist in the advancement of education for jour- 
nalism by making them available to others. Address: 


Journalism Quarterly 
Emory University, Georgia 








